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CuHapter I. 


HE market-place at Trieste lay in a blaze of colour under the 
June sunlight. The scent of fruits and flowers was heavy 
on the air. A faint-hearted breeze which scarcely dared to blow 
came up from the harbour now and again, and made the- heat just 
bearable. Mr. William Holmes Barndale, of Barndale in the county 
of Surrey, and King’s Bench Walk, Temple, sat in shadow in front of 
a restaurant with his legs comfortably thrust forth and his hat tilted 
over his eyes. He pulled his tawny beard lazily with one hand, and 
with the other caressed a great tumbler of iced beer. He was 
beautifully happy in his perfect idleness, and a sense was upon him 
of the eternal fitness of things in general. In the absolute serenity 
of his beatitude he fell asleep, with one hand still lazily clutching his 
beard, and the other still lingering lovingly near the great tumbler. 
This was surely not surprising, and on the face of things it would not 
have seemed that there was any reason for blushing at him. Yet a 
young lady, unmistakably English and undeniably pretty, gave a 
great start, beholding him, and blushed celestial rosy red. She was 
passing along the shady side of the square with papa and mamma, 
and the start and the blush came in with some hurried commonplace 
in answer to a commonplace. These things, papa and mamma noted 
not—good, easy, rosy, wholesome people, who had no great trouble 
in keeping their heads clear of fancies, and were chiefly engaged 
just then with devices for keeping cool. 
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Two minutes later, or thereabouts, came that way a young 
gentleman of whom the pretty young lady did seem a refined and 
feminine copy, save and except that the young lady was dearly and 
daintily demure, whilst from this youth impudence and mischiet 
shone forth as light radiates from a lantern. He, pausing before the 
sleeping Barndale, blushed not, but poked him in the ribs with the 
end of his walking-stick, and regarded -him with an eye of waggish 
joy, as who should say that to poke a sleeping man in the ribs was 
a stroke of comic genius whereof the world had never beheld the like. 
He sat on his stick, cocked Mr. Barndale’s hat on one side, and 
awaited that gentleman’s waking. Mr. Barndale, languidly stretching 
himself, arose, adjusted his hat, took a great drink of iced beer, and, 
being thereby in some degree primed for conversation, spoke. 

“ That you, Jimmy?” said Mr. Barndale. 

“ Billy, my boy,” said the awakener, “ how are you?” 

“Thought you were in Oude, or somewhere,” said Mr. Barndale. 

“‘ Been back six months,” the other answered. 

“ Anybody with you here?” 

“ Yes,” said the awakener, “ the Mum, the Pater, and the Kid.” 

Mr. Barndale did not look like the sort of man to be vastly 
shocked at these terms of irreverence, yet it is a fact that his brown 
and bearded cheeks flushed like any schoolgirl’s. 

* Stopping at the Hotel de la Ville,” said the awakener, “and 
adoing of the Grand Tower, my pippin. I’m playing cicerone. 
Come up and have a smoke and a jaw.” 

“ All right,” said Mr. Barndale languidly. Nobody, to look at 
him now, would have guessed how fast his heart beat, and how every 
nerve in his body fluttered. “I’m at the same place. When did you 
come?” 

“Three hours ago. We're going on to Constantinople. Boat 
starts at six.” 

“Ah!” said Barndale placidly. “ z’m going on to Constantinople 
too. 

“ Now that’s what I call jolly,” said the other. “You're going 
to-night of course ?” 

“Of course. Nothing to stay here for.” 

At the door of the hotel stood Barndale’s servant, a sober-looking 
Scotchman dressed in dark tweed. 

“Come with me, Bob,” said Barndale as he passed him. “ See 
you in the coffee-room in five minutes, Jimmy.” 

In his own room Barndale sat down upon the bedside and 
addressed his sexvant. 
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“T have changed my mind about going home. Go to Lloyd’s 
office and take places for this evening’s boat to Constantinople. 
Wait a bit. Let me see what the fare is. There you are. Pack up 
and get everything down to the boat and wait there until I come.” 

The man disappeared, and Barndale joined his friend. He had 
scarce seated himself when a feminine rustling was heard outside, 
The door opened, a voice of singular sweetness cried “ Jimmy, 
dear!” and a young lady entered. It was the young lady who 
blushed and started when she saw Barndale asleep in front of the 
restaurant. She blushed again, but held her hand frankly out to 
him. He rose and took it with more tenderness than he knew of. 
The eyes of the third person twinkled, and he winked at his own 
reflection in a mirror. 

“ This,” Barndale said, “is not an expected pleasure, and is all 
the greater on that account. By a curious coincidence I find we are 
travelling together to Constantinople.” 

Her hand still lingered in his whilst he said this, and as he 
ceased to speak he gave it a little farewell pressure. Her sweet 
hazel eyes quite beamed upon him, and she returned the pressure cor- 
dially. But she answered only— 

“ Papa will be very pleased.” 

“Tsn’t it singular,” said the guilty Barndale with an air of com- 
monplace upon him, “that we should all be making this journey 
together ?” 

“Very singular indeed,” said pretty Miss Leland, with so bright a 
sparkle of mirth in those demure hazel eyes that Barndale, without 
knowing why, felt himself confounded. 

Mr. James Leland winked once more at his reflection in the 
mirror, and was discovered in the act by Barndale, who became 
signally disconcerted in manner. 

Miss Leland relieved his embarrassment by taking away her 
brother for a conference respecting the package of certain treasures 
purchased a day. or two before in Venice. The lone one smoked, 
and lounged, and waited. He tried to read, and gave it up. He 
strayed down to the harbour, and, finding his servant solemnly mount- 
ing guard over his luggage on board the boat, he himself went 
aboard and inspected his berth, and chatted with the steward, in 
whom he discovered an old acquaintance. But the time went 
drearily; and Barndale, who was naturally a man to be happy under 
all sorts of circumstances, suffered all the restlessness, chagrin, 
and envy with which love in certain of its stages has ‘power to dis- 
turb the spirit. He had made up a most heroic mind on this question 
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of Miss Leland some three months ago, and had quite decided that 
she did not care for him. He wasn’t going to break his heart for a 
woman who didn’t care for him. Not he. 


If she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be? 


She made fun of him in her own demure way. He ventured once 
on a little touch of sentiment, which she never neglected to repeat, 
when opportunity offered, in his presence. She repeated it with so 
serious an air, so precisely as if it were an original notion which had 
just then occurred to her, that Barndale winced under it every time 
she used it. His mind was quite made up on this matter. He would 
go away and forget her. He believed she liked him, in a friendly 
sisterly sort of way, and that made him feel more hopeless. There 
were evidences enough to convince you or me, had we been there to 
watch them, that this young lady was caught in the toils of love quite 
as inextricably as this young gentleman; but, with the pig-headed 
obstinacy and stupidity incident to his condition, he declined to see 
it, and voluntarily betook himself to misery, after the manner of young 
men in love from time immemorial. A maiden who can be caught 
without chasing is pretty generally not worth catching; and cynics 
have been known to say that the pleasure of stalking your bride is 
perhaps the best part of matrimony. This our young Barndale would 
not have believed. He believed, rather, that the tender hopes and 
chilling fears of love were among the chief pains of life, and would 
have laughed grimly if any one had prophesied that he would ever 
look back to them with longing regret. We, who are wiser, will not 
commiserate but envy this young gentleman, remembering the time 
when those tender hopes and chilling fears were ours—when we were 
happier in our miseries than we have now the power to be in our 
joys. 

The Lelands came at last, and Barndale had got the particular 
form of love’s misery which he most coveted. The old gentleman 
was cordial, the old lady was effusive, the awakener was what 
he had always been, and Lilian was what she had always been to 
Barndale—a bewildering maddening witchery, namely, which set him 
fairly beside himself. Let it not be prejudicial to him in your judg- 
ment that you see him for the first time under these foolish circum- 
stances. Under other conditions you would find much to admire in 
him. Even now, if you have any taste for live statuary, you shall 
admire this upright six feet two inches of finely-modelled bone and 
muscle. If manly good nature can make a handsome sun-browned 
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face pleasant to you, then shall Barndale’s countenance find favour in 
your eyes. Of his manly ways, his good and honest heart, this story 
will tell you something, though perchance not much. If you do not 
like Billy Barndale before you part with him, believe me, it is my 
fault, who tell his story clumsily, and not his. For the lady of his 
love there might be more to say, if I were one of those clever people 
who read women. As it is, you shall make your own reading of her, 
and shall dislike her on your own personal responsibility, or love 
her for her transparent merits, and for the sake of no stupid analysis 
of mine. 

Do you know the Adriatic? It pleases me to begin a love story 
over its translucent sapphire and under its heavenly skies. I shall 
rejoice again in its splendours as I hover in fancy over these two im- 
pressionable young hearts, to whom a new glamour lives upon its 
beauties. 

Papa and Mamma Leland are placidly asleep on the saloon deck, 
beneath the flapping awning. Leland Junior is carrying on a pro- 
nounced flirtation with a little Greek girl, and Lilian and Barndale 
are each enjoying their own charming spiritual discomforts. They 
say little, but, like the famous parrot, they think the more. Con- 
cerning one thing, however, Mr. Barndale thinks long and deeply, 
pulling his tawny beard meanwhile. Lilian, gazing with placid- 
seeming spirit on the deep, is apparently startled by the suddenness 
of his address. 

“ Miss Leland !” 

“ How you startled me!” she answers, turning her hazel eyes 
upon him. She has been waiting these last five minutes for him to 
speak, and knew that he was about it. But take notice that these 
small deceits in the gentle sex are natural, and by no means im- 
moral. 

“T am disturbed in mind,” says Barndale, blushing a little behind 
his bronze, “ about an incident of yesterday.” 

“ Conscience,” says Lilian, calmly didactic, ‘‘ will assert herself 
occasionally.” 

“ Conscience,” says Barndale, blushing a little more perceptibly, 
“has little to do with this disturbance. Why did you laugh when I 
said that it was singular that we should be making this pleasant 
journey together ?” 

“ Did I laugh?” she asks demurely. Then quite suddenly, and 
with an air of denunciation, ‘‘ Ask James.” 

Barndale rises obediently. 

“No, no,” says the lady. “Sit down, Mr. Barndale. I was only 
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joking. ‘There was no reason.” And now the young lady is blush- 
ing. “Did I really laugh?” 

“ You smiled,” says the guilty Barndale. 

“ At what?” inquires she with innocent inadvertency. 

“ Oh!” czies the young fellow, laughing outright, “ that is too bad. 
Why dd you laugh when I said it was singular ?” 

“*T am not prepared,” she answers, “to account for all my smiles 
of yesterday.” 

“ Then,” says Barndale, “ I'll go and ask. Jimmy.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Because you are too polite, Mr. Barndale, to pry into a lady’s 
secrets.” 

“ There is a secret here, then ?” 

* No.” 

* You are contradictory, Miss Leland ?” 

“You are obtuse, Mr. Barndale. If there be a secret it is as 
open as 7 

“ As what?” 

** As your door was yesterday when you spoke to your servant.” 

“ Then you °” 

“ Yes,” responds Miss Lilian, severely. “I know you gentlemen. 
You were going home until you met that idle and dissolute James, 
by accident. Then you suddenly change your mind, and go out to 
Constantinople.” There for a moment she pauses and follows up her 
victory over the now crimson Barndale with a terrible whisper. “Ox 
the spree! Oh, you need scarcely look surprised. I have learned 
your vulgar terms from James.” 

“T hope I am not so criminal as you fancy,” says Barndale, 
finding the proof of his guilt fall less heavily than he had feared. 

“‘ If you were thrice as criminal, this is not the tribunal,” and she 
waves her parasol round her feet, “at which the felon should be 
tried.” 

“ But, Miss Leland, if it were not because I met your brother 
that—I came out here! If there were another reason !” 

“If there were another reason I confess my smile out of time 
and apologise for it.” And therewith she shot him through and 
through with another smile. It was fatal to both, for he in falling 
caught her with him. These things have a habit of occurring all at 
once, and in anything rather than the meditated fashion. 

“Lilian,” said the young Barndale, inwardly delirious at his own 
daring and the supernal beauty of her smile, but on the outside of 
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him quite calm and assured, and a trifle masterful, “I came because 
I learned that you were coming. If you are displeased with me for 
that, I will land at Corfu and go home. And bury my misery,” he 
added in a tone so hollow and sepulchral that you or I had laughed. 

Miss Leland sat quite grave with downcast eyes. 

*‘ Are you displeased ?” 

“T have no right to be displeased,” she murmured. 

Of course you and I can see quite clearly that he might have 
kissed her there and then, and settled the business, murmuring 
“Mine own!” But he was in love, which we are not, and chose to 
interpret that pretty murmur wrongly. So there fell upon the pair 
an awkward silence. He was the first to break it. 

“I will land at Corfu,” he said, with intense penitence. 

“ But not—not because of my displeasure,” she answered ; a 
little too gaily for the gaiety to be quite real. 

“ Ah, then!” he said, catching at this ark of perfect safety, which 
looked like a straw to his love-blinded eyes, “‘ you are not displeased ?” 

“No,” she answered lightly, still playing with him, now she felt so 
sure of him, and inwardly melting and yearning over him; “I am 
not displeased.” 

“But are you pleased?” said he, growing bolder. “Are you 
pleased that I came because you came—because I ?” 

There he paused, and she took a demure look at him. He burst 
out all at once in a whisper— 

** Because I love you?” 

She did not answer him ; but when next she looked at him he saw 
that the tears had gathered thickly in her lovely eyes. 

** You are not pained at that,” he said. “I have loved you ever 
since that day you were at my place in Surrey, when you came down 
with Jimmy, and my poor old dad was there.” 

“Yes,” she said, looking up again, and smiling through the dim- 
ness of her eyes, “I know.” 

And so it came about that, when Leland Senior awoke, Barndale 
held a conference with him, which terminated in a great shaking of 
hands. There was another conference between Lilian and her mother, 
which ended, as it began, in tears, and kisses, and smiles. Tears, and 
kisses, and smiles made a running accompaniment to that second 
conference, and tender embraces broke in upon it often. It was 
settled between them all—papa, and mamma, and the lovers—that they 
should finish the journey together, and that the marriage should be 
solemnised a year after their arrival at home. It goes without saying 
that Barndale looked on this delay with very little approval. But 
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Leland Senior insisted on it stoutly, and carried his point. And even 
in spite of this the young people were tolerably happy. They were 
together a good deal, and, in the particular stage at which they had 
arrived, the mere fact of being together is a bliss and a wonder. 
Leigh Hunt—less read in these days than he deserves to be—sings 


truly— 
Heaven’s in any roof that covers 
On any one same night two lovers. 


They went about in a state of Elysian beatitude, these young people. 
Love worked strange metamorphoses, as he does always. They found 
new joys in Tennyson, and rejoiced in the wonderful colours of the 
waves. I am not sneering at them for these things. I read “In 
Memoriam ” when I was in love, and liked it, and understood it a 
great deal better than I have been able to do since I came out of 
Love’s dear bondage. To be in love is a delicious and an altogether 
admirable thing. I would be in love myself to-morrow if I could. 
You should be welcome to your foolish laugh at my raptures. Ah me! 
I shall never know those raptures any more ; and the follies you will 
laugh at in me will be less noble, less tender, less innocently beautiful 
than thuse of young love. But to them, who were so sweet to each 
other, the moonlight was a revelation of marvellous sanctity, and the 
sea was holy by reason of their passionate hearts that hallowed it. 


CuHaptTeErR II. 


INCIDENTAL mention has been made of the fact that Leland 
Junior engaged in a pronounced flirtation with a little Greek girl 
aboard the vessel wherein Barndale made love so stupidly and so 
successfully. It was out of this incident that the strange story 
which follows arose. It would not have been easy to tell that 
story without relating the episode just concluded ; and when one 
has to be tragic it is well to soften the horrors by a little love- 
making, or some other such emollient. I regret to say that the 
little Greek girl—who was tyrannously pretty by the way—was 
as thorough-paced a little flirt as ever yet the psychic philosopher 
dissected. She had very large eyes, and very pretty lips, and a 
very saucy manner with a kind of inviting shyness in it. Jimmy 
Leland’s time had not yet come, or I know no reason why he should 
not have succumbed to this charming young daughter of Hellas. 
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As it was, he flirted hugely, and cared not for her one copper half- 
penny. She was a little taken with him, and was naturally a little 
indiscreet. Otherwise surely she would never have consented to 
meet James at the Concordia Garden on the evening of their arrival 
at Constantinople. He had been in Constantinople before, and 
was “down to the ropes,” as he preferred to say. He made his - 
appointment with. the young lady and kept it, slipping out from 
Misserie’s, and leaving the other members of his party trifling with 
their dessert at that dreary fable a’héte, and lost in wonder at the 
execrable pictures which are painted in distemper upon the walls of 
that dismal sa//e @ manger. He strolled down the Grande Rue de Pera, 
drank a liqueur at Valori’s, and turned into the Concordia in the 
summer dusk. He sat down at one of the little wooden tables, and 
aired his Turkish before the waiter by orders for vishnap, limoni, and 
attesh. Then he crossed his legs, lit his cigar, and waited and watched 
for the little Greek lady. The little Greek lady came not ; but in her 
stead, as he watched the entrance place, appeared the manly form of 
his chum Barndale, clad in loose white serge. Barndale caught 
sight of Leland almost at the moment of his own entrance, and took 
a seat beside him. 
“Lilian has gone to bed,” said Barndale, “and I came in here 
by accident. Glad I found you.” 
He looked about him with no great interest. The stream of 
people flowed round and round the little circle, and repeated itself 
once in five minutes or thereabouts, until he got to know nearly all 
the faces in the crowd. He noted one face especially, where many 
were notable. It was the face of a Greek of a very severe and 
commanding type, shadowed in some strange way by a look which 
made the owner of the face absolutely irritating to Barndale. There - 
are some opposites in nature—human nature—which can only meet 
to hate each other. These two crossed glances once, and each was 
displeased with what he saw in the other. The Greek saw a hand- 
some, good-natured, bronzed face, the thoughtful eyes whereof looked 
at him with an expression of curiosity and analysis. The Englishman 
saw a pair of languid eyes, which flashed instantaneous defiance and 
anger back to scrutiny. The Greek went by, and in his after pas- 
sages looked no more at Barndale, who continued to watch him with 
an unaccountable, disliking regard. The crowd had completed its 
circle some half score of times, and Barndale missed his Greek from 
it. Turning to address Leland, he missed him too. He rose and 
mingled with the circling procession, and listened to the music of the 
band, and speculated idly on the people who surrounded him, as lazy 
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and unoccupied men will at times. Suddenly, in the shadow ot the 
projecting orchestra, he caught sight of a figure which he fancied 
was familiar to him. Scarcely had he noticed it when it was joined 
by another figure, recognisable at once even in that deep. shadow— 
Mr. James Leland. And the other personage was of course the 
pretty little Greek girl. “No affair of mine,” said Barndale, who 
was slow to meddle, even in thought, with other people’s doings ; 
“but neither wise nor right on Jimmy’s side.” He walked round 
the little circle discontentedly, thinking this matter over with 
deepening displeasure. When he came to the orchestra again the 
handsome Greek was there, with an expression so devilish on his face 
that Barndale regarded him with amazement. Demetri Agryopoulo, 
salaried hanger-on to the Persian embassy, was glaring like a roused 
wild beast at these two shadowy figures in the shadow of the orchestra. 
The band was crashing away at the overture to “Tannhauser,” the 
people were laughing and chattering as they circled, and not an eye 
but Barndale’s regarded this drama in thecorner. The Greek’s hand 
was in his bosom, where it clutched something with an ugly gesture. 
His face was in the sideway glare of the footlights which illumined 
the orchestra. Leland, all unconscious of observation, stooped 
above the girl and chatted with her. He had one arm about her 
waist. She was nestling up to him in a trustful sort of way. Barn- 
dale’s eye was on the Greek, and every muscle in his body was ready 
for the spring which he knew might have to be made at any minute. 
Leland stooped lower, and kissed the face upturned to his. At that 
second the band gave its final crash, and dead silence fell. Out of 
that dead silence came a shriek of wrath, and hatred, and anguish 
from Demetri Agryopoulo’s lips, and he leaped into the shadow with 
a hand upraised, and in the hand a blade that glittered as he raised 
it. One impulse seemed to shoot forth the jealous Greek and his 
watcher, and before Demetri Agryopoulo could form the faintest 
notion as to how the thing had happened, a sudden thunderbolt 
seemed launched against him, and he was lying all abroad with a 
sprained wrist. The stiletto flew clean over the wall, so swift and 
dexterous was the twist which Barndale gave the murderous hand 
that held it. 

“Get the girl away,” said Barndale rapidly to Leland. The 
crowd gathered round, alarmed, curious, eager toobserve. Barndale 
helped the Greek to his feet. “Are you hurt?” he asked. Demetri 
glared at him, felt his sprained right wrist with his left hand, picked 
up his hat, shook off the dust from his disordered clothes, and went 
his way without a word. Barndale went his way also. The band 
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crashed out again, and the crowd once more began its circle. When 
a torpedo is lowered into the sea, the wound it makes in the water 
is soon healed. But the torpedo goes on and explodes by and by, 
with terrible likelihood of damage. 

Barndale came down heavily on Leland, in the latter’s bedroom 
at the hotel, that night. 

‘“*Well,” said Jimmy, in sole answer to his friend’s remonstrance 
and blame; “there’s one thing about the matter which may be 
looked on as a dead certainty. The beggar would have had my 
blood if it hadn’t been for you, old man. It’s only one more good 
turn out of a million, Billy, but I sha’n’t forget it.” 

With that he arose and shook Barndale’s hand. 

“ What did you do with the girl?” asked Barndale. 

“Took her home. The Bloke who had such strong objections 
to me is her sweetheart. He’s engaged to her; but she says she 
hates him, and is afraid of him. She'll be more afraid of him 
now than ever, and with better reason. I suppose I shall have 
to stop here a time, and see that she isn’t murdered. Suppose 
I went to that Greek sweep, Billy—I’ve got his address—and ex- 
plained to him politely that it was all a mistake, and that I’m sorry I 
went poaching on his manor, and told him that if he liked to have a 
pot at me he’d be quite welcome! Dy’e think that would be of any 
use, old man?” 

“ Leave ill alone!” said Barndale, pulling solemnly away at his 
pipe. 

“T can’t,” answered Leland. “That Cove’s likelier to murder 
her than not, if he hasn’t got me to murder. Look here, Billy, I'll 
marry the girl.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” said Barndale. “What do you know about 
the girl?” 

“ Lots,” answered the imperturbable James. ‘“ Highly connected. 
Lots of tin. Character irreproachable. That elderly Bulgarian 
party, the Kesanlyk Attar of Roses man, knew all about her. The 
fat Bloke aboard the boat. You know.” 

“He won’t hurt her,” said Barndale, thinking of the Greek lover, 
“and you're well out of it. Why should you marry the girl? There’s 
nothing worse than I know, is there?” 

“ There’s nothing at all in it but that confounded meeting at the 
Concordia.” 

“Keep out of the way of the man in future,” Barndale coun- 
selled his friend, “and leave him and his ladylove to make this 
matter up between them. That'll all blow over in time.” With 
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that he said good night, and rose to go. At the door he turned and 
asked— 

“ Who is the man?” 

Leland produced his pocket-book, searched for a page, found it, 
and handed it over to Barndale. There, in a delicate but tremulous 
hand, was written, “ Demetri Agryopoulo, Hotel Misserie, Grande 
Rue de Pera.” 

“ He lives in this house,” said Barndale gravely. “Lock your 
door before you go to bed.” 

Leland took his advice. 

The next morning at fable dhéte they met the Greek. He was 
evidently well known at the table, and was popular. His right 
wrist was bandaged, and, in answer to many friendly inquiries, he said 
it had been sprained by a fall. He never looked at either Barndale or 
Leland, but chatted with his friends in a free and unembarrassed way 
which extorted the admiration of the two Englishmen, who were both 
somewhat silent and uncomfortable. But in Lilian’s society it was 
not possible for Barndale to be gravely thoughtful just now. The 
business of the day was a trip to the Sweet Waters of Europe. 
Jimmy, who had been caught by that charming title on a former visit, 
proclaimed the show a swindle, and the Sweet Waters a dreary and 
dirty canal; but Lilian and her mother must needs go and see what 
everybody else went to see; and so an open vehicle having with 
infinitude of trouble been procured, and George Stamos, best of 
dragomans and staunchest of campaigning comrades, being engaged, 
Barndale and Leland mounted and rode behind the carriage. 
Papa Leland, in white serge and a big straw hat with a bigger pug- 
garee on it, winked benevolent in the dazzling sunlight. The party 
crawled along the Grande Rue, and once off its execrable pavement 
took the road at a moderately good pace, saw the sights, enjoyed the 
drive, and started for home again, very much disappointed with the 
Sweet Waters, and but poorly impressed with the environs of Constan- 
tinople on the whole. On the return journey an accident happened 
which sent grief to Barndale’s soul. 

Five or six years ago, wandering aimlessly in Venice, Barndale 
had an adventure. He meta sculptor, a young Italian, by name 
Antoletti, a man of astonishing and daring genius. This man was 
engaged on a work of exquisite proportions—“ Madeline and 
Porphyro” he called it. He had denied himself the very necessaries 
of life, as genius will, to buy his marble and to hire his studio. He 
had paid a twelvemonth’s rent in advance, not daring to trust hunger 
with the money. He lived, poor fellow, by carving meerschaum 
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pipes for the trade, but he lived for “ Madeline and Porphyro” and 
his art. It took Barndale a long time to get into this young artist’s 
confidence; but he got there at last, and made a bid for “ Madeline 
and Porphyro,” and paid something in advance for it, and had the 
work completed. He sold it to a connoisseur at an amazing profit, 
handed that profit to young Antoletti, and made a man of him. 
“ What can I do for you?” the artist asked him with all his grateful 
Italian soul on fire, and the tears sparkling in his beautiful Italian 
eyes. Barndale hesitated awhile: ‘ You won’t feel hurt,” he said at 
length, “if I seem to ask too small a thing. I’m a great smoker, and 
I should like a souvenir now I’m going away. Would you mind 
carving me a pipe, now? It would be pleasant to have a trifle like 
that turned out by the hands of genius. I should prize it more than 
a statue.” “Ah!” said Antoletti, beaming on him, “ah, signor! 
you shall have it. It shall be the last pipe I will ever carve, and I 
will remember you whilst I carve it.” So the pipe was carved—a 
work of exquisitely intricate and delicate art. On the rear of the 
bowl, in view of the smoker, was a female face with a wreath of 
flowers about the forehead, and with flowers and grapes hanging 
down in graceful intermingling with flowing bands of hair. These 
flowers ran into ragged weeds and bedraggled-looking grasses on 
the other side, and from these grinned a death’s head. In at the 
open mouth of the skull and out at the eyes, and wrapped in sinuous 
windings at the base, coiled a snake. The pipe was not over large, 
for all its wealth of ornamentation. Barndale had hung over it when 
he smoked it first with the care of an affectionate nurse over a baby. 
It had rewarded his cares by colouring magnificently until it had 
grown a deep equable ebony everywhere. Nota trace of burn or 
scratch defaced its surface, and no touch of its first beauty was de- 
stroyed by use. Apart from its memories, Barndale would not have 
sold that pipe except at some astounding figure, which nobody would 
ever have been likely to bid for it. The precious souvenir was in his 
pocket, snug in its case. In an evil hour he drew it out, tenderly filled 
it and lit it. He and Leland were riding at a walk, and there seemed 
no danger, when suddenly his horse shied violently, and with the 
shock crash went Barndale’s teeth through the delicate amber, and 
the precious pipe fell to the roadway. Barndale was down in a 
second, and picked it up in two pieces. The stem was broken 
within an inch of the marvellous bowl. He lamented over it with a 
chastened grief which here and there a smoker and an enthusiast will 
understand. The pathos of the situation may be caviare to the 
general, but the true amateur in pipes will sympathise with him. I 
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have an ugly old meerschaum of my own which cheered me through 
a whole campaign, and, poor as I am, I would not part with it or 
break it for the price of this story. 

Barndale was displaying his mangled darling to Papa Leland in 
the salle a manger, when Demetri Agryopoulo came in with a friend 
and went out again after a stay of two or three minutes. Barndale 
did not notice him, but Jimmy met him point blank: at the door, and 
made way for him to pass. The two friends crossed over to Stamboul 
and went to the bazaar with their dragoman, and there chaffered with 
a skilled old Turkish artificer who asked just ten times what he 
meant to take for the job, and finally took it at only twice his bottom 
price. A silver band was all it needed to restore it, and it was pro- 
mised that the work should be done and the pipe ready to be called 
for at noon on the morrow. It chanced that as the friends left the 
bazaar they ran full against their Greek enemy, who raised his hat 
with well dissembled rage, and stalked on. The Greek by ill hap 
passed the stall of the man to whom the precious pipe had been 
entrusted. Barndale had smoked this remarkable pipe that morning 
in the Greek’s view in the reading-room, and Demetri knew it again 
ata glance. It lay there on the open stall in its open case. Now 
Demetri Agryopoulo was not a thief, and would have scorned theft 
under common circumstances. But, for revenge, and its sweet sake, 
there was no baseness to which he would not stoop. The stall’s 
phlegmatic proprietor drowsed with the glass mouthpiece of his 
narghilly between his lips. The opposite shops were empty. Nota 
soul observed. Demetri Agryopoulo put forth his hand and seized 
the pipe. The case closed with a little snap, the whole thing went 
like lightning into his breast pocket, and he sauntered on. He had 
heard Barndale’s lament to Leland Senior. “I wouldn’t have done 
it,” said Barndale, “for a hundred pounds—for five hundred. It was 
the most valued souvenir Ihave.” So Agryopoulo Bey marched off 
happy in his revengeful mind. 

There was quite a whirlwind of emotion in the old Turk’s stall 
at noon on the following day. The precious wonderful pipe, the 
souvenir of dead Antoletti, greatest of modern sculptors, had disap- 
peared, none could say whither. The old Turk was had up before 
the British Consul ; but his character for honesty, his known wealth, 
the benevolence of his character, his own good honest old face, all 
pleaded too strongly for him. He was ordered to pay the price set 
on the pipe ; but Barndale refused to take a price for it, and the old 
artificer and tradesman thereupon thanked him with flowing and 
beautiful Oriental courtesy. It was settled that the pipe had been 
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stolen from the stall by some passer-by, but, as a matter of course, no 
suspicion fell upon the Greek. Why should it? 

When the time came for the little party to leave Constantinople, 
and to take the boat for Smyrna, Barndale and his friend went first 
aboard with packages of Eastern produce bought for Lilian; and 
Lilian herself with her father and mother followed half-an-hour later, 
under the care of the faithful George, whom I delight to remember. 
The Greek was aboard when the two young Englishmen reached the 
boat. To their surprise he addressed them. Lifting his hat formally 
he said, in admirable English : 

‘Gentlemen, our quarrel is not over, but it can wait for a little 
time. We shall meet again.” 

With that he bowed and turned away. Leland ran after him, and, 
uncovering, stood bareheaded before him. 

“*T owe you an apology,” he said. “I am extremely sorry and 
very much ashamed of my part in the quarrel.” 

“I care little for your shame,” said Demetri Agryopoulo, with his 
voice quite low and calm and his eyes ablaze. “I do not care about 
your shame, but you shall live to be more sorry than you are.” 

Hewent down the ladder by the side of the boat, and was pulled away 
in a caique. As he went he laughed to himself, and pulled out Barn- 
dale’s pipe—remembrancer of his mean triumph, since repaired by his 
own hands. He filled and lit it, smoking calmly as the sturdy caiquejee 
pulled him across the Golden Horn. Suddenly the caique fouled with 
another, andthere came a velley of Turkish oaths and objurgations. The 
Greek looked up, and saw Miss Leland in the other boat. Her eyes 
were fixed upon him and the pipe. He passed his hand lazily over 
the bowl and took the pipe indolently from his lips, and addressed 
himself to the caiquejee. The boats got clear of each other. Lilian, 
coming aboard the boat, could not get speech with Barndale until the 
steamer was well under way. By then, she had time to think the 
matter over, and had come to the conclusion that she would say 
nothing about it. For, womanlike, she was half jealous of the pipe, 
and she was altogether afraid of two things—first, that Barndale 
would leave her to go back to Constantinople ; and next, that the 
Greek and he would enter on a deadly quarrel. For she had a 
general belief that all Orientals were bloodthirsty. But the meer- 
schaum pipe was not yet done with, and it played its part ina tragedy 
before its tale was fully told. 
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Cuapter III. 


i 


Tue English party reached London in the middle of July, and 
made haste out of it—Lilian and her elders to peaceful Suffolk, where 
they had a house they visited rarely ; and her lover and her brother 
to Thames Ditton, where these two inseparables took a house-boat, 
aboard which they lived in Bohemian and barbaric ease, like rovers 
of the deep. Here they fished, and swam, and boated, and grew 
daily more and more mahogany coloured beneath the glorious 
summer sun. They cooked their own steaks, and ate with ravenous 
appetites, and enjoyed themselves like the two wholesome young 
giants they were, and grew and waxed in muscle, and appetite, and 
ruddiness until a city clerk had gone wild with envy, beholding them. 
Their demands for beer amazed the landlord of the historic “ Swan,” 
and their absorption of steaks left the village butcher in astonish- 
ment. 

But in the midst of all this a purpose came upon Barndale quite 
suddenly one day as he lay beneath the awning, intent on doing 
nothing. He had not always been a wealthy man. There had been 
a time when he had had to write for a living, or, at least, to eke a 
not over-plentiful living out. At this time his name was known 
to the editors of most magazines. He had written a good deal of 
graceful verse, and one or two pretty idyllic stories, and there were 
people who looked very hopefully on him as a rising light of literature. 
His sudden accession to wealth had almost buried the poor taper of 
his genius when the hands of Love triumphant took it suddenly at 
the time of that lazy lounge beneath the awning, and gave it a chance 
once more. He was meditating, as lovers will, upon his own un- 
worthiness and the all-worthy attributes of the divine Lilian. And it 
came to him to do something—such as in him lay—to be more 
worthy of her. “TI often used to say,” he said now within himself, 
“that if I had time and money I would try to write a comedy. Well 
then, here goes. Not one of the flimsy Byron or Burnand frivolities, 
but a comedy with heart in it, and motive in it, and honest, patient 
labour.” 

So, all on fire with this laudable ambition, he set to work at once. 
The plot had been laid long since, in the old impecunious hard- 
working days. He revised it now and strengthened it. Day after 
day the passers by upon the silent highway came in sight of this 
bronzed young giant under his awning, with a pipe in his mouth and 
a vast bottle by his side, and beheld him enthusiastically scrawling, 
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or gazing with fixed eye at nothing in particular on the other side ot 
the river. Once or twice being caught in the act of declaiming frag- 
ments of his dialogue, by easy-going scullers who pulled silently 
round the side of the house-boat, he dashed into the interior of that 
aquatic residence with much precipitation. At other times his medi- 
tations were broken in upon by the cheery invitations and restless 
invasions of a wild tribe of the youth of Twickenham and its neigh- 
bourhood who had a tent in a field hard by, and whose joy at morning, 
noon, and night, was beer. These savages had an accordion and a 
penny whistle and other instruments of music wherewith to make the 
night unbearable and the day a heavy burthen. They were known 
as “The Tribe of the Scorchers,” and were a happy and a genial 
people, but their presence was inimical tu the rising hopes of the 
drama. Nevertheless, Barndale worked, and the comedy grew little 
by little towards completion. James, outwardly cynical regarding it, 
was inwardly delighted. He believed in Barndale with a full and 
firm conviction ; and he used to read his friend’s work at night, or 
listen to it when Barndale read, with internal enthusiasm and an 
exterior of coolness. Barndale knew him through and through, and 
in one scene in the comedy had drawn the better part of him to the 
life. Hearing this scene read over, it occurred to the genial youth 
himself that he would like to play the part. 

“ Billy, old man,” said he, ‘I think Sir What’s-his-name there’s 
about my style of man. Before you put that immortal work upon 
the public stage you’d better try an amateur performance carefully 
rehearsed. You play George Rondel. I'll play Sir What’s-his-name. 
Easily fill up the other characters. Ladies from London. Week’s 
rehearsals. Bring it out at your own place at Christmas.” 

Barndale caught at this idea so eagerly that he sat down that 
evening and wrote to a London manager requesting him to secure 
the services of three famous actresses, whom he named, for the first 
week of the next year. He stipulated also for the presence of a 
competent stage manager through the whole week, and promised 
instructions with respect to scenery, and so forth, later on. In his 
enthusiasm he drew up a list of critics and authors to invite, and he 
and Leland straightway began to study their respective parts. It 
was getting near the end of August now, and the evenings began to 
close in rapidly. The river was quite deserted as a rule by eight 
o'clock, and then the two friends used to rehearse one especial scene. 
There was a quarrel in this scene which, but for the intervening hand 
of the dexs ex machind, bade fair to be deadly. When, after repeated 
trials, they warmed to their work, and got hold of something like the 
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passion of their part, a listener might have acquitted them of all 
play-acting, and broken in himself to prevent bloodshed. For they 
both started from the assumption that the tones of the stage 
must be gradually built up into power from those used in ordinary 
speech, and so they avoided the least taint of staginess, and were 
on their way to become rather better actors than the best we have 
just now. 

Leland’s temperament was not of a nature to persuade him to 
perpetual effort in any direction ; and so, whilst Barndale worked, the 
other distinguished amateur relieved vacuity with billiards. It got into a 
settled habit with him at last to leave Barndale nightly at his comedy, 
and to return to the house-boat at an hour little short of midnight. 
He would find Barndale still at work writing by the light of a lamp 
grown dim with incrustations of self-immolated insects. Moths 
fluttered to this light in incredible numbers, and literal thousands 
of lives were thus sacrificed nightly at the drama’s shrine. It was 
nearly midnigit, and as black as a wolf’s mouth, when Leland sculled 
up from the “Swan” to spend his last night but one aboard the 
house-boat. 

“ Billy, old man,” he cried, bursting in suddenly ; “look here ! 
Ain’t I in for it now? Read this !” 

He handed to his friend a letter which Barndale read in silence. 

“ This is awkward,” the latter said after a long, grave pause. 

Leland sat in constrained solemnity for awhile, but by-and-by 
a genial grin spread over his features, and he chuckled in deep en- 
joyment. 

“ Tt’s a lark for all that, Billy. We shall have the noble Demetri 
here next, I suppose. Let’s hire him for the great Christmas 
show. ‘Signor Demetri Agryopoulo will appear in his great stiletto 
trick, frustrated by Billy Barndale, the Bounding Brother of the 
Bosphorus.’ ” 

“ What is to be done?” said Barndale, ignoring his companion’s 
flippancies. 

“ Yes,” said Leland, sitting down and growing suddenly grave. 
“What's to be done? Read the letter out, Billy, and let’s consider 
the thing seriously.” 

Barndale read aloud. 

“ My very dear Friend,—At what time you was at Constantinople, 
when trouble came, you made promise that you would not forget 
me if my poor Demetri should trouble about you. When you last 
wrote to me this was made again—the promise. My life for not one 
moment is safe. My aunt is dead and my possessions are now mine, 
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but there is no friend in all the world. Demetri is mad. Of him 
I know not when I am safe. I fly then to London, where all is 
safe. But there it is not possible that I should be alone. If there 
is any lady in the circle of your knowledge who would be kind with 
me, and permit that I should live with her, it will have for ever my 
gratitude. I shall go as of old to the Palace Hotel at Westminster. 
Two days beyond this letter I shall be there. 
“ Always your friend, 
“THECLA PERZIO.” 

After the reading of this epistle, the friends sat in silence, re- 
garding each other with grave looks. In the silence they could hear 
the river lapping against the bank, and the rustling of the boughs on 
the roof, and the moaning and sighing of the wind. But they could 
not hear the suppressed breathing of Demetri Agryopoulo where he 
stood knee-deep in water below the house-boat window, listening to 
their talk. Yet there he stood, not knowing that he was not on dry 
land ; drunk with rage and jealousy ; with murder plainly written in 
his heart and eyes, and all his blood on fire. He threw his soul into 
his ears, and listened. 

“This letter has been a long time on its way, surely,” said Barn- 
dale, referring to the date. “It can’t take three weeks to bring a 
letter from Constantinople.” 

“ Where’s the envelope?” asked Leland. “ Look at that, and 
see what the London date is.” 

The home stamp made it clear that the letter had reached 
England ten days back. 

“My man brought it down this afternoon, the lazy scamp !” 
said Leland. “He has never been near those blessed chambers 
since I left till now. A pile of letters came together, but I took no 
notice.” 

“ Listen to me,” said Barndale. “You have done harm enough 
in this matter already, Jimmy, and you must do no more. You 
must keep clear of her. I will send her down to my sister for a 
time. Sophy is a good girl, and will be glad to have a companion 
whilst I am away. I will go up to town to-morrow and see Miss 
Perzio. You stay here. I shall either wire to you or come back in 
the evening.” 

The weather had been hot and clear for weeks together, and the 
traditions of English summer were preparing to enforce themselves 
by the common thunderstorm. The wind moaned in swift and 
sudden gusts, and the distant thunder rumbled threateningly. The 


listener outside misheard this speech thus : 
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“You will be glad of a companion whilst I am away. I will go 
up to town to-morrow and see Miss Perzio.” 

He ground his teeth, and clenched his hands, and held himself 
in resolute silence, fighting against the instinct which prompted him 
to cry aloud and dash in upon the two, and either slay them both, 
or sell his own life, then and there. But reflecting on the certainty 
of defeat, unarmed as he was, and dreading to declare himself 
too soon, and so put his enemy upon his guard, he fought the 
instinct down. Yet so strong was it upon him that he knew 
that sooner or later it would master him. He waded to the 
shore and crept along the field in the thick darkness, groping his 
way with both hands. Turning, he could see the dull gleam of the 
river, and the house-boat bulking black against it. He stood watching, 
whilst within and without the storm swept swiftly up. Dead silence. 
Then a creeping whisper in the grass at his feet and in the trees about 
him, but no wind. Then the slow dropping of heavy rain—drop, 
drop, drop—like blood. Then a fierce and sudden howl from the 
wind, like some hoarse demon’s signal, and the storm began. But 
what a puny storm was that which raged outside could one have seen 
the tempest in this murderous soul! Not all the tones of great 
material nature’s diapason could find this tortured spirit voice enough. 
Yet to find the very heavens in tune with his mood brought the 
Greek to a still madder ecstacy of passion. 

At such times the mind, fearful for herself, catches at phrases and 
fancies, as drowning men catch at straws. So now, with terrible 
irrelevance, his mind caught at the simple couplet :—- 

Nenni, nenni, vattienne, non me sta chiii’ 4 seccar 
Sta rosa che pretienne non la sto manco a gardar ! 


There was nothing for the mind to hold to here except that it was the 
last song the runaway Thecla had sung to him. He did not remember 
this, and had only a half consciousness of the words themselves. 
But in this mad whirl of the spiritual elements the mind was glad to 
cling to anything, and turned the refrain over, and over, and over. 


Nenni, nenni, vattienne, non me sta chiii’ 4 seccar 
Sta rosa che pretienne non la sto manco a gardar ! 


Rain, and wind, and thunder, and lightning, had their time without 
and within. Peace came to the summer heavens, and the pale stars 
took the brief night with beauty. But to the firmament of his soul 
no star of peace returned. There dwelt night and chaos. If his 
passion were blind, the blindness was wilful. For he saw clearly the 
end of what he meant to do, and chose it. Whatever his love might 
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have been worth, he had been robbed of it, and for him life ended 
there. He was but an automaton of vengeance now. 

So having set resolve before him, and having done with it, he 
went his way. His plan was long since laid, and was simple enough. 
Demetri Agryepoulo was not the man to perplex himself with details 
until the time came for them to be useful. When that time came he 
could rely upon himself for invention. And so his plan was simply to 
take James Leland alone, and then and there to put an end to him. 
He had taken a room in a river-side public-house near Kingston, and 
thither he walked. He made some grim excuse for the lateness of the 
hour and his bedraggled garments to the drowsy ostler who had sat up 
for him, and calmed the drowsy ostler’s grumbles by a gift of half a 
crown. Then he drank a glass of neat brandy, and went to bed and 
slept like an innocent child. 

Next morning he was up early, ate a cheerful breakfast, delighted 
his host with foreign affabilities, paid his bill, and went away by train 
to London. Leaving his luggage in a cloak-room at the station, 
he took a stroll about town, dropping into public-houses here and 
there, and drinking terrible brandy. At home he drank mastica, as 
Englishmen drink beer, and brandy was insipid as water to his palate, 
and had just now almost as little effect upon his head. Demetri 
Agryopoulo had discovered the one secret of the true dissembler, that 
he who controls his features controls his mind. A man who can 
put a smile on his face while torments rack him, can thereby calm 
the torments. The resolute will which arrests the facial expression of 
grief or rage, allays the grief or rage. He went about with an aspect 
of calm imsouciance, and therefore with a feeling of calm and ease 
within. Yet he was like one who walks with a madman, knowing 
that, if his own courage should for one instant seem to waver, the 
maniac will be upon him. In his journey to town he had been alone, 
and between one station and another he had opened his portmanteau 
and had taken therefrom a small breech-loading revolver and a stiletto. 
He laid his hand upon these now and again, and smiled to himself. 

The afternoon grew into evening. He took train to Wimbledon, 
and thence struck across country in the direction of the house-boat. 
He skirted the village with its straggling lights, and made his way 
across the fields to the river side. Nearing the boat cautiously, he 
ensconced himself in the bushes on the bank, and watched and list- 
ened. There were two voices audible. Barndale and Leland were 
engaged in serious and indeed in angry talk. There was a woman in 
the question apparently, and it would seem that the friends were 
quarrelling concerning her. But the Greek soon heard enough to 
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convince him that this woman was not Thecla Perzio. The voices 
grew louder, and some open breach of the peace seemed imminent. 
The friends were rehearsing their own especial scene in Barndale’s 
comedy. 

It becomes necessary to this history at this point to set forth the 
fact that one Hodges, resident in the village, had within an hour of 
this time received intelligence of the straying of a cow. This man was 
a yokel of no interest to us, apart from this one episode in his career. 
He had supplied the inmates of the house-boat with new milk and fresh 
butter from the time of their first coming. And it was he who had 
set afloat a report, not unknown at the historic ‘‘ Swan,” to the effect 
that “for all so sweet as them two young gents did go about wi’ one 
another, they was a naggin’ like blazes every night.” He came by 
now, driving his recovered cow before him, and passed within a foot 
of the Greek, who lay as still as death inthe brushwood. The quarrel, 
when at its height, ceased suddenly, and the voices fell so low that 
neither Hodges nor the Greek could hear anything more than a 
murmur. The amateurs were criticising the dialogue and its ren- 
dering over pipes and beer. 

“Well,” said Hodges, addressing vacancy, “ if theer ain’t murder 
afore long, it zs a pity.” 

Then the bovine Hodges went his way. Events supplied him 
with an excitement which lasted him for life; and the younger 
Hodges, who has succeeded to his father’s cows and remembrances, 
will not willingly let die the story of his progenitor’s association with 
this tragic tale. 

The Greek lay hidden in the bushes, and listened to the soft 
retreating steps in the field and the murmur of voices in the boat. 
By-and-by the door opened, and the friends appeared. 

** I shall not come back by the late train now, Jimmy,” Barndale 
said, as he placed a small portmanteau in the dingy. “ You had 
better come down with me to the ‘ Swan’ and scull up again.” 

“ No,” said Leland, unconscious of the impending fate, “ I'll 
walk down for the boat to-morrow. If I get down there to-night I 
shall stay, and I want to write some letters. Good-bye, old fellow. 
Send us a line in the morning.” 

All right,” said Barndale. “ Good-bye.” 

The sculls dipped, and he shot into the darkness. For a few 
minutes we follow Barndale. He pulled down stream rapidly, for 
the train by which he intended to reach town was already nearly due. 
There was nobody at the landing place. He fastened the boat, and, 
seizing his small portmanteau, dashed at full speed into the road, ran 
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all the way to the station, and threw himself into the train panting, 
and just in time. At the bottom of the station steps he had spilt a 
countryman, to whom he threw out a hurried apology. The country- 
man was Mr. Hodges. 

The Greek listened until the measured beat of Barndale’s sculls 
had lost itself in silence. Then he crept forward from the bushes, 
stepped lightly to the margin of the stream, laid both hands on a 
sturdy branch which drooped above the house-boat, and swung 
himself light as a feather to the after deck. The door of the rear 
room, which served the inmates as a kitchen, was unsecured and 
open. He passed through, pistol in hand, and trod the matted floor 
stealthily, drawn and guided by the tiny beam of light which issued 
from the interstice between it and the doorway. With the motion of 
the boat the door beat idly and noiselessly to and fro, so that the 
beam was cut off at regular intervals, and at regular intervals again 
shone forth, keeping time with the Greek’s noiseless footsteps, and 
his beating heart and his bated breath, and altogether taking to itself 
that importance and force which trifles always have in moments of 
intense passion or suffering. Even yet he would not let the madman 
within him loose. Even yet he would hold him back until he saw 
the object of his hate and rage, and then 

The door swung to and fro gently, and the Greek approached it 
with his hand, when suddenly the unconscious Leland from within 
banged it to noisily and fixed the hasp. Then with one resolute 
action Demetri threw it back and stepped into the doorway, pistol in 
hand. Leland rose and turned. He saw the Greek, and read 
murder in his face, and dashed himself upon him. But the murder- 
ous hand was quick and true. One shot rang out, and Leland, with 
outcast arms, feli backwards. The Greek, with a hand on the table, 
looked down upon him. Not a struggle or a groan stirred the prone 
figure. Demetri threw the revolver through the open window, and 
heard the splash with which it fell into the water. He drew the 
stiletto from his bosom, and threw that after it. ‘Then closing the 
door lightly, and stepping still on tiptoe as though he feared to wake 
that prone figure from its awful sleep, he swung himself on shore 
again. 

“ Our rustic friend,” he said to himself as he stood and looked 
upon the boat, bulking black against the dull gleam of the river, like 
some uncouth animal standing at the bank and peering landward 
with fiery eyes, “ our rustic friend may not forget his prophecy.” 

Therewith he went his way again, and the darkness shrouded 
him. 
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CuHapTerR IV. 


Wuat should bring fashion, and wealth, and beauty in one charming 
person up to London from the country at the latter end of August ? 
The town house long since dismantled for the grand tour now 
finished—the charms of the season abandoned for peaceful Suffolk— 
why should Lilian care to return thus at the fag end of London’s 
feast of folly?. Has the bronzed and bearded Barndale anything to 
do with it? Lady Dives Luxor gives a ball ; and Lady Dives, being 
Lilian’s especial patroness and guardian angel and divinity, insists 
on Lilian being present thereat. This ball is designed as the crown- 
ing festivity of a brilliant year ; and to Lilian, blest with youth and 
beauty and high spirits, and such a splendid lover, shall it not be a 
night to remember until the grey curtain fall on the close of the last 
season, and nothing is any more remembered? But a cloud of sad- 
ness settles on Lilian’s charming face when she misses the bronzed 
and bearded. Lady Dives knows all about the engagement, and is 
enthusiastic over it ; and, when Lilian has a second’s time to snatch 
an inquiry concerning the absent one, she answers, “ He has never 
been near me once. I wrote him a special note, and told him you were 
coming. He will be here.” So Lady Dives strives to chase the 
cloud. Barndale does not come, having never, in point of fact, 
received that special note which Lady Dives had despatched to 
him. So the ball is a weariness, and Lilian goes back with mamma 
to the hotel with quite drooping spirits. She makes excuses for the 
absent Barndale, but fancies all manner of things in her feminine 
fashion, preferring to believe in fevers and boat accidents and other 
horrors rather than think that a valet has been lazy or a postman 
inaccurate. 

Papa Leland, who is here to take care of his womankind, has 
ideas of his own on some matters. 

“ Hang your swell hotels,” says Papa Leland ; “I always stop at 
the Westminster. It’s near the House, and quite convenient enough 
for anywhere.” 

It was thus that Lilian found herself under the same roof with 
Thecla Perzio, who lived there with a sore and frightened heart, wait- 
ing for that shallow lover who had caught her in love’s toils, and 
broken up her life for her, and who now left her poor appeal un- 
answered. 

Poor indiscreet little Thecla had a suite of rooms on the first 
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floor, and lived alone within them with her Greek maid, and 
agonised. She was for ever peering furtively through the door when 
any manly step sounded in the corridor, but she never saw the form 
she waited for. But it chanced, the morning after the ball, that she 
opened her door and looked out upon the corridor at the sound of 
Papa Leland’s footstep. Papa Leland went by briskly ; but Lilian 
caught sight of her and knew her in a moment, and stayed to speak. 
The two girls had been too closely engaged with their respective 
love-makings to form any very close acquaintance with each other; 
but during a week’s imprisonment on board ship the friendships of 
women, and especially of young and gentle-hearted women, advance 
very rapidly. They had parted with a great deal of mutual liking, and 
met again now with mutual pleasure. In a minute Lilian was seated in 
the poor little Greek’s big and dreary parlour. She was a proud 
creature was little Thecla, and would not chatter with her maid. She 
had given nobody her confidence ; and now, having once confessed 
that she was unhappy, she broke out, with her pretty head on Lilian’s 
lap, and had a grand, refreshing, honest cry. That over, she set 
forth her story. She told how Demetri was madly, foolishly jealous ; 
how he had tried to murder the gentleman of whom he was jealous; 
and how at last, finding herself alone in the world, and being afraid 
of Demetri, she had sought an asylum in England. She did not say 
of whom Demetri was jealous, and Lilian had not the remotest no- 
tion of the truth. It very soon came out, however ; and then Lilian 
was sore afraid for Thecla Perzio’s happiness. She had no great 
belief in her brother. She loved him very much; but she was dimly 
afraid that James was an impracticable and unmarriable man, a 
person who could set all the wiles and all the tenderness of the sex 
at calm defiance—a born bachelor. And, besides that, being, in spite 
of her many charms and virtues, an Englishwoman, she had a natural 
and ridiculous objection to the marriage of any person whom she 
valued to any other person of foreign blood, excepting in the case of 
British royalty, in whose foreign matches she felt unfeigned delight— 
wherefore, Heaven, perchance, knoweth. But then Lilian was not a 
woman of a logical turn of mind; she was inconsistent and amiable, 
as good girls always are; and, being strongly opposed to marriages of 
this kind in general, determined to lay herself out, heart and soul, for 
the prosperity of this particular arrangement. So she kissed Thecla 
vivaciously, and went to mamma, and persuaded that estimable lady 
to a visit to Thames Ditton in search of James. Mamma, having 
regard to the missing Barndale, and being in some matronly alarm for 
him, consented, and the two set out together. 
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Barndale in the meantime had gone to his own chambers, and had 
there smoked many deliberative and lonely pipes. When he came near 
to the enterprise he had so readily undertaken in his friend’s behalf, 
he began to feel signally nervous and uncomfortable about it. Of course 
he did not for one moment think of resigning it ; but he was puzzled, 
and in his bepuzzlement retired within himself to concoct a plan of 
action. Having definitely failed in this attempt, he resolved to go off 
at once without preparation, and ask at the hotel for Miss Perzio, and 
then a round, unvarnished tale deliver. This resolution formed, he 
started at once and hurried, lest it should break by the way. Lilian 
and he were within twenty yards of each other, neither of them 
knowing it, when his cab dashed up to the door of the hotel. 

Lilian knew the house-boat and its ways. One of the Amphibia 
of Ditton conveyed the two ladies in a capacious boat to the aquatic 
residence of the two friends. Lilian stepped lightly to the fore deck, 
and assisted mamma from the boat. 

“ They are both away,” said Lilian, smilingand blushing. ‘“ And 
the careless creatures have left the doors open. We will wait for 
them and give them a surprise.” 

The two women, full of fluttering complacency, entered the 
living room. Lilian went first, and fell upon her knees with a sudden 
shriek, beholding the prone figure on the floor ; the mother darted to 
her side, saw and partly understood, whipped out a vinaigrette, 
seized a caraffe of water, and applied those innocent restoratives at 
once. Neither mother nor daughter had time to think of anything 
worse than a fainting fit, until Lilian, who had taken her brother’s head 
upon her lap, found blood upon her hands. Then she turned white 
to the very lips, and tore open the blue serge coat and waistcoat. 
The white flannel shirt beneath was caked with blood. The two 
women moaned, but not a finger faltered. They opened the shirt 
tenderly, and there, on the right breast, saw a dull blue stain with a 
crimson thread in the middle of it. A gunshot wound looks to 
unaccustomed eyes altogether too innocent a thing to account for 
death or even for serious danger. But the cold pallor of the face and 
body, the limp and helpless limbs betokened something terrible. 

“ Take his poor head, mamma,” cried Lilian ; and she darted from 
the cabin to the deck. The boatman was lounging quietly in the 
boat some thirty yards down stream. She called to him aloud— 

“ Go for a doctor. My brother is dying here. Be quick, be quick, be 
quick !” she almost screamed as the man stared at her. Understand- 
ing at last, the fellow snatched up his sculls and dashed through the 
water. Lilian flew back to her brother; and while the two women, 
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not knowing what to do further, sat supporting the helpless head 
together, a man leapt aboard. - . 

“You called for a doctor, madam,” he said quietly, “I am a 
surgeon. Permit me to assist you.” 

The women made way for him. He was a youngish man, with a 
sunburnt complexion and grey hair, a gentleman beyond denial, and 
beyond doubt self-possessed and accustomed to obedience. They 
trusted him at once. He raised the recumbent figure to a couch, 
and then looked at the wound. He turned over the lappel of the 
coat and glanced at it. He had a habit of speaking to himself. 

“‘ Pistol shot;” he muttered. “Close quarters. Coat quite burned. 
Decimal three-fifty or thereabouts I fancy from the look of it. Ah, 
here it is! Have you a penknife or a pair of scissors, madam? That 
small knife will do. Thank you.” 

A dexterous touch, and from the little gaping lips carved by the 
penknife’s point in the muscle of the back rolled out a flattened 
piece of lead with jagged edges like a battered shilling, but a trifle 
thicker. 7 

“‘ Yes,” said the surgeon, laying it on the table ; “ decimal three- 
fifty. What's this? Wound on the head. Your handkerchief, please. 
Cold water. Thank you.” 

His busy and practised hands were at work all the while. 

** Now, ladies, wait here for a few moments. I must bring help.” 

“Stop one minute!” cried the mother. “ Is he in danger?” 

“ Grave danger.” 

“ Will he die ?’ 

“Not if I can help it.” And with that the stranger leaped on 
shore, and ran like a racehorse across the fields and into the nearest 
house, where he turned out the residents in a body, and made them 
unship a five-barred gate. There were plenty of cushions in the boat, 
and he wasted no time in getting others. The helpers beaten up by 
the doctor worked with a will; and one ran off in advance and seized 
upon a punt belonging to the Campers Out, and set it at the end of the 
house-boat, towards the shore. Over this they bore Leland, and laid 
him on the cushions which the doctor had arranged upon the gate. 
Then they carried him into the “‘ Swan” and got him to bed there. 

Lilian and her mother, trembling and struggling with their tears, 
followed the bearers. The crowd which always accompanies dis- 
aster, even in a village, made its comments as the melancholy little 
cortége went along, and Lilian could not fail to overhear. Hodges 
was there. 

“TI know’d what it ud come to,” proclaimed Hodges loudly 
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“ They was a naggin’ every night, like mad, they was. I told you all 
what it ud come to.” 

“So a did,” said others in the crowd, Then some one asked 
“ Where’s t’other chap?” and in the murmur Lilian heard her lover's 
name again and again repeated. 

She knew well enough—she could not fail to know—the meaning of 
the murmurs; but she started as though she had been struck when 
Hodges said aloud, so that all might hear— 

“They was a naggin’ again last night, an’ then theer was a shot; 
and then ten minutes arterwards that Barndale bolts and knocks me 
over at the bottom o’ the station steps. What’s all that pint to?” 

“Oh,” said another, “there can’t be no mortal shadder of a 
doubt who done it !” 

For a moment these cruel words turned her faint ; but the swift 
reaction of certainty and resolve which followed them nerved her and 
braced her for all the troublous times to come. She waited calmly 
until all had been done that could be done. Then when the doctor 
had left his patient, she took him apart. 

“My brother has been wounded by a pistol shot?” she asked 
him very bravely and steadily. The doctor nodded. “I must find 
out who did it,” she went on, looking him full in the face with her 
hazel eyes. 

“The people here seem to suspect a Mr. 

She snatched the word out of the doctor’s mouth. 

“My brother’s dearest friend, sir. Why, sir, they would have 
died for each other.” 

“ As you would for one of them,” said the doctor to himself. 

“ You have experience in these matters, sir. Will you help me 
to examine the boat? There will surely be something there to help 
us to track the criminal.” 

The doctor had but the poorest opinion of this scheme. “ But, 
yes,” he said, he would go, and then fell to thinking aloud. “ Poor 
thing. Wonderfully plucky. Bears it well. Brother half killed. 
Lover suspected. Go! Of course I’ll go. Why the devil shouldn't 
I?” And he marched along unconscious of his own utterances or of 
the heightened colour and the look of momentary surprise in Lilian’s 
face. ‘Pretty girl, too,” said the doctor, in audible thought. “ Devilish 
pretty! Good girl, I should fancy. Like the looks of her. Hard 
lines, poor thing—hard lines !” 

They reached the bank and walked across the punt into the 
house-boat. As she entered the door Lilian gave a cry, and dashed 
at the table; then turned and held up before the doctor’s eyes a 
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meerschaum pipe—the identical Antoletti meerschaum stolen in the 
Stamboul Bazaar by Demetri Agryopoulo. - 

“This is it!” she gasped. “The clue! Oh, it is certain! It is 
true! Who else could have wished him ill?” 

Then she told the doctor the story of the pipe. She told her tale 
in verbal lightning. Every sentence flashed forth a fact ; and in 
sixty seconds or thereabouts the doctor was a man convinced. 

But meantime where was Barndale? Poor Leland could tell 
them nothing. For many a day he would bear no questioning. 
Could her lover, Lilian asked herself, have started for the ball last 
night, and come to any damage by the way ? 

“ Here is a letter,” said the doctor, quietly taking up something 
from the table. “ A lady’s handwriting. Postmark, Constantinople.” 

He drew the letter from its envelope and read it coolly as if he 
had a right to read it. 

“ The story is clear enough,” he said. ‘“ The lady is in London. 
Your brother knew of her presence there. The Greek you speak of 
has followed her. The pipe proves his presence here. But how did 
he find out with whom the lady was in correspondence ?” 

“That I cannot guess,” said Lilian. 

It had been late in the afternoon when Lilian and her mother 
reached the house-boat first. Twilight had fallen when the doctor 
and the girl started to walk back together. Lilian, turning to look 
at the house-boat as they went, seized the doctor by the shoulder. 
He turned and looked at her. She pointed to a figure in the fields. 

“The Greek !” she whispered. 

She was right. Demetri Agryopoulo had come back again with 
twilight to the scene of his crime, drawn by an impulse, passionate, 
irresistible, supreme. 

The doctor ran straight for him, leaping the hedge like a deer. 
Lilian, mad with the excitement of the moment, followed she knew 
not how. Demetri Agryopoulo turned and awaited the arrival of 
these two onward-rushing figures calmly. The doctor laid a hand 
upon him. 

“T arrest you on a charge of murder,” he said, gasping for breath, 

“Bah !” said Demetri Agryopoulo quietly, and threw the doctor’s 
hand aside. 

The doctor seized him again, but he was spent and breathless. 
The Greek threw him off as if he had been a child. 

“ Are you mad?” he asked. “What murder? Where? When?” 

“ My brother’s murder, here, last night,” panted Lilian, and flung 
herself, a mouse against a mountain, on the Greek, and grappled with 
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him, and actually bore him to the ground. But before the doctor 
could lend a hand to aid her, Demetri was on his feet again, and with 
one bound sprang into a little skiff which lay with its nose upon the 
bank. He swung one of the sculls about his head, and shouted, 
“Stand back !” But the doctor watched his time, and dashed in upon 
him, and before he knew it was struggling in the water, whilst Demetri 
in the skiff was a score of yards away tugging madly tor the further 
shore. The doctor scrambled to the bank and ran up and down the 
riverside looking for another boat. But he found none, and the Greek 
was already growing dim in the twilight mist. And again Demetri 
Agryopoulo went his own way, and the darkness shrouded him, 


CHAPTER V. 


THECLA PERzIo received Barndale with much shyness and embar- 
rassment ; and he, seeing that she was a good deal afraid of him, 
plucked up courage and treated her rather wilfully. He insisted on 
her going down to his sister at his own house in Surrey and staying 
there under the old maid’s chaperonage, at least until such time as 
she should be able to find another suitable companion. The more 
Thecla found herself overpowered by this masterful son of Anak, the 
more she felt resigned, and comfortable, and peaceful, and safe. 
Barndale, like the coward he was, felt his power and took advantage 
of it. He would have no “nay” on any grounds, but exacted 
immediate obedience. To make things smoother he set out that 
afternoon for Surrey, saw his sister, talked her into a great state of 
sympathy for little Thecla, and brought her back to town by the 
next morning’s train. Then, having introduced the ladies to each 
other, he left them and went to his own chambers in King’s Bench 
Walk. Arrived there he stooped at the keyhole, finding some trifle 
or other there opposing his latch-key. The key-hole was half filled 
with putty. Barndale never lost his temper. “Some genius takes 
this for a joke, I suppose,” he murmured philosophically, and pro- 
ceeded by the aid of a pocket corkscrew to clear the key-hole. 
He had just succeeded when a hand was laid familiarly upon his 
shoulder. He turned and saw a stranger clean-shaven, calm, and in 
aspect business-like. 

“Mr. Barndale, I think?” said the familiar stranger. 

“Yes,” said Barndale, looking down at him in a somewhat stately 
way, in resentment of the familiar hand upon his shoulder. 

“We'll do our little bit of business inside, sir, if you please,” 
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Barndale looked at him again inquiringly, opened the door, 
walked in, and allowed the stranger to follow. The man entered the 
room and stood before Barndale on the hearthrug. He had one 
hand in the breast of his coat; and somehow, as Barndale looked at 
him, he bethought him of the Greek who had stood with his hand at 
his breast in the Concordia Garden glaring at Leland. 

“T hope you'll take it quietly,” said the clean-shaven man, “ but 
it’s got to be done, and will be done whether you take it quietly or 
not. I’m an officer, and it’s my duty to arrest you.” 

There passed rapidly through Barndale’s mind the remembrance 
of a disputed wine-bill, and the service of some legal document which 
he had thrown into the fire without reading. He connected the 
clean-shaven stranger with these things, and was tickled at the idea 
of being arrested for some such trifle as a hundred pounds. He was 
so far tickled that he laughed outright. 

“Come,” said Barndale, still smiling, “this is absurd. I'll give 
you a cheque at once. Are you empowered to give a receipt ?” 

The clean-shaven stranger regarded him with a cool, observant, 
wary eye. 

“Tt’s my duty to arrest you,” he said again quietly, “and I hope 
you'll come quietly and make no fuss about it.” 

“My good man,” said Barndale, “ you can’t arrest me if I pay 
the money.” 

“ Come, come, come, sir,” said the official, with calm superiority 
in his tone ; ‘ that’s all very well and very pretty, but it’s Mr. Leland’s 
affair that I want you for, sir.” 

“Mr. Leland’s affair?” said Barndale. 

“That little attempted murder the night before last, that’s all. 
Now, take it quiet ; don’t let’s have any nonsense, you know.” 

The clean-shaven stranger’s lips pressed close together with a 
resolute look, and his hand came a little way out of the breast of his 
coat. 

“Will you have the goodness to tell me what you mean?” asked 
Barndale, bewildered, and a little angry to find himself so. 

“ Well, if you won’t know anything about it, Mr. James Leland 
was found yesterday in a house-boat at Thames Ditton, with a pistol 
bullet into him, and he ain’t expected to recover, and that’s my busi- 
ness along with you, and I’ll trouble you to come quiet.” 

The tension on the official nerves made hash of the official’s 
English. Barndale smote the mantel-piece with his clenched hand. 

“Great God !” he cried. “The Greek! Where is Mr. Leland?” 
he asked the official eagerly. 
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“In bed at the ‘Swan,’ abeing doctored. That’s where Ae is,” 
replied the official curtly. “Now, come along, and don’t let’s have 
no more palaver.” 

Barndale discerned the nature of the situation, and remained 
master of himself. 

“ T will come with you,” he said, with grave self-possession. “ I am 
somehow suspected of having a hand in the attempted murder of my 
friend. Now, you shall arrest me since you must, but you shall not 
tie the hands of justice by preventing me from tracing the criminal. 
The man who has committed this crime is Demetri Agryopoulo, a 
Greek, attached to the Persian Embassy at Constantinople. You 
look like a shrewd and wary man.” Barndale took out his cheque- 
book and wrote a cheque for one hundred pounds. “When you 
have done with me, cash that cheque and spend every penny of it, if 
need be, in pursuit of that man. When it is gone come to me for 
more. When you have caught him, come to me for five hundred 
pounds. Wait a moment.” 

He sat down and wrote in a great, broad hand: “I promise to pay 
to Bearer the sum of Five Hundred Pounds (£500) on the arrest of 
Demetri Agryopoulo, attaché to the Persian Embassy at Constanti- 
nople.—W. HoLMEs BARNDALE.” Heappended date and place, and 
handed it to the officer. 

“Very good, sir,” said he, waving the papers to and fro in the air 
to dry the ink, and keeping all the while a wary eye on Barndale. 
“I know that my opinion goes for nothing, but if I was a grand 
jury I should throw out the bill, most likely. We'll make it as quiet 
as we can, sir; but there’s two of my men outside, and if there 
should be any need for force it'll have to be used, that’s all.” 

“T shall go with you quietly,” said Barndale. “I have two 
things to impress upon you. Let no apparent evidence in any other 
direction throw you off the scent on which I have set you. Next: 
send a smart man to Thames Ditton and let him collect evidence of 
all the grounds on which I am suspected. Now I am ready.” 

Thus torn with grief for his friend, and sorrow for his lover, but 
moved to no upbraiding of Fate for the cruel trick she had played 
him, this British gentleman surrendered himself to the emissary of 
Public Gossip and went away with him. 

The officer, having ideas of his own, got into a cab with Barn- 
dale and drove straight to Scotland Yard. On the way Barndale set 
out the evidence in favour of his own theory of the crime and its 
motive. Inspector Webb’s experience of criminals was large; but he 
had never known a criminal conduct himself after Barndale’s fashion, 
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and was convinced of his innocence, and hotly eager to be in pursuit of 
the Greek. When the cab drew up in the Yard a second cab drew 
up behind it, and from it emerged two clean-shaven, quiet-looking 
men in inconspicuous dresses, whom Barndale had seen in King’s 
Bench Walk as he had gone that afternoon to his chambers. Scarcely 
had they alighted when a third cab came up, and from it dashed a 
mahogany-coloured young man with grey hair, and assisted a lady to 
alight. Catching sight of Barndale, the lady ran forward and took 
him by the arm. 

“Oh, Will,” she said, “ you have heard this dreadful news ?” 

‘My poor child!” he answered. 


“This,” said Lilian, pointing out her companion, “is Dr. 
Wattiss, who saved James’s life.” 
“ Hundred and Ninety-first Foot,” said the medical man. “I’ve 


had considerable experience in gunshot wounds, and I don’t think 
Mr. Leland’s case at all desperate, if that’s any comfort to anybody.” 
There the doctor smiled. ‘You are Mr. Barndale, I presume. Miss 
Leland has evidence of the name and even of the whereabouts of 
the scoundrel who inflicted the wound, and we are here to hunt 
him up.” 

“ May I ask who's the suspected party?” asked Inspector Webb 
with his eye on the doctor. 

“ Demetri Agryopoulo,” said Lilian, “a Greek 

“ Attached to the Persian Embassy at Constantinople,” said 
Inspector Webb. “ All right. Come with me, ma’am. This way, 
gentlemen.” And the inspector marshalled them all upstairs. There 
he gave a whispered order to an officer who lounged to the door, 
and placed his back against it, and there picked his teeth zxsouctant. 
The inspector disappeared. In two minutes he was back again. 

“This way, ma’am. This way, gentlemen.” And he ushered 
all three before him up a set of stone stairs, down a set of stone 
stairs, and into a carpeted apartment, where sat a gentleman of mili- 
tary aspect, behind a business-looking table overspread with papers. 

“You have a statement to make to me, I believe,” he said to 
Lilian with grave politeness. 

Lilian told her story without faltering and without superfluous 
words. When she mentioned the pipe Dr. Wattiss drew a packet 
from his pocket and unwound it carefully, and laid the precious 
meerschaum on the table. 

“What is this statement of a nightly quarrel between the two 
residents in the house-boat, Webb?” Thus spoke the superior officer 
behind the business table. 
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“ Man named Hodges, sir,” responded the inspector, “ states that 
he overheard violent rows after dusk.” 

In spite of all his grief and anxiety Barndale laughed, and was 
about to speak in explanation when Lilian rose and laid a letter on 
the table. 

“Will you kindly read that, sir, and then ask Mr. Barndale to ex- 
plain?” she said simply. 

The military-looking official took the letter and read it through. 


It ran thus :— 
**On the Roaring Deep, 


** Thames Ditton. 
“ Dear Lil,— 

“ Billy has struck ile. He’s at work on an amazing comedy 
with which he intends to fire the Thames next first of April. He and 
I are both going to appear in it at Barndale in the Christmas week. 
Meantime we rehearse a terrific combat nightly. 


While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amaze the wondering rustics gathered round. 


A genial idiot, Hodges yclept, has persuaded the whole village that a 
murder is on the carpet, and that Billy and I are at daggers drawn. 
Don’t tell him this in any of your letters. It’s a great tribute to our 
acting that even Hodges takes us to be in earnest. I can’t call to 
mind any stage row I ever listened to that I shouldn’t have spotted 
the hollowness of in a brace of shakes. At this minute Author 
summons Actor to Rehearsal. I close up. This scrawl to tell you 
I haven’t forgotten you. Would have written more, but authority’s 


voice is urgent. 
“ Your affectionate brother, 


“ 5” 

“T think you had something to say, sir,” said the military official 
turning to Barndale, and handing the letter back to Lilian. 

“The supposed quarrel between poor Leland and myself is easily 
explained. We were rehearsing for amateur theatricals, almost nightly, 
in a somewhat animated scene, and I can only suppose that we were 
overheard, and that our play was taken for earnest.” 

“ Have you any clue to the whereabouts of this Greek?” the officer 
asked Lilian. ‘The doctor broke in— 

‘Miss Leland was describing the Greek to me this morning with 
a view to his identification, when a man walked into the room, said 
he had overheard the lady through the open window, and had seen 
the man she described two hours before. He was the boots of an 
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hotel at Kingston. We came here at once, after sending an officer 
to look after him.” 

“ That will do, Mr. Webb,” said the superior official. “ There can 
be no necessity for detaining this gentleman.” 

Lilian and the doctor read this last sentence in its most superficial 
light, but Barndale rose and turned with a feeling of vast inward 
relief— 

“ Our bargain holds good still,” he said to the inspector, as they 
went downstairs together. 

“Yes, sir,” said the inspector, and bade the trio adieu with great 
politeness. 

They three took train for Thames Ditton at once, and by the wis 
Barndale told the story of his arrest. 

Arrived at the historic “‘ Swan,” they settled down to their separate 
avocations—Lilian and the doctor to nurse Leland, and Barndale to 
do all that in him lay to track the Greek. My story nears its close; 
and I may say at once, without word-spinning, that Demetri Agryopoulo 
disappeared, and was no more heard of. He was too wily to speak 
the English described in the advertisement of his peculiarities. He 
spoke German like an Alsatian, French like a Gascon, and Italian 
like a Piedmontese, and could pass for any one of the three. By 
what devices he held himself in secrecy it matters not here to say. 
But again, and for the last time in this story, he went his way, and 
the darkness shrouded him. 

On the day following Barndale’s arrest and release, Lilian sat by 
her brother’s bedside, when the door of the bedroom opened noise- 
lessly, and two women stole in on stealthy tiptoe. One was Barndale’s 
maiden sister, and the other was poor little Thecla Perzio. 

Lilian kissed them both ; and Thecla said, in a tearful, frightened 
whisper— 

“Tt is all my wicked, wicked fault. But O, mademoiselle, may I 
not help to nurse him?” 

“ Not mademoiselle, dear—Lilian !” was Lilian’s sole answer. 

So the three women stayed, together with mamma Leland, and 
nursed the invalid in couples. And it came to pass that the indiscreet 
little Thecla won everybody’s heart about the place, and that every- 
body came to be assured that no lack of maidenly honour had made 
her indiscreet, but only a very natural, unsuspecting, childlike confi- 
dence. It came to pass also that when Leland Junior began to get 
better he saw good and sufficient reasons for setting a term to his 
bachelor existence. And with no great difficulty Thecla Perzio was 


brought to his opinion. 
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By Christmas time Leland was well and strong again. The chase 
after the Greek was dismissed from the official mind by this time ; 
and Barndale, being reminded of Inspector Webb by the receipt of 
the promissory note for five hundred pounds, wrote to that official to 
offer him a week or two in the country. The inspector came, and 
brought the marvellous pipe with him. It had been detained until 
then to be put in evidence in case of the Greek’s arrest and trial. 

The inspector heard the comedy, and told Barndale, later on, that 
he regarded the quarrel scene as a master-piece of histrionic art. 

“TJ don’t wonder that bumpkin took it all for earnest,” he said. 
“T should ha’ done that myself. No, thankee, sir. I don’t care 
about mixing with the lords and swells up stairs. I'll have a look in 
on the butler. Smoking the old pipe again, I see, sir. Not many 
old meerschaums knocking about ’ere with a tale like that attached 
to ’em.” 

It pleases me to add that Doctor Wattiss officiated at Leland’s 
wedding, and married the maiden sister. 




















THE MIGRATION OF ANIMALS. 


HE peculiar instincts which lead certain kinds of animals, and 
most notably certain groups of birds, to leave one country 
or region and to pass to another on the arrival of certain seasons, 
has long formed one of the best known facts of the natural his- 
tory knowledge of ordinary life. The migratory habits of animals, 
indeed, could hardly escape the notice of even the most casual 
observer of the phenomena of life at large ; and it is not surprising 
to find the accuracy of ancient zoologists and philosophers well 
exemplified in the chronicles they have left us regarding the seasons 
of migration of the birds with which they were best acquainted. 
The “appointed times” of birds were a subject of remark with 
observers even before the era of the classic naturalists; and on the 
regularity with which certain species appeared and disappeared, a 
very natural argument respecting the wisdom which presides over 
and regulates natural phenomena was founded. As our knowledge 
of other groups of animals advanced, the habit of migration was 
seen to be represented in fishes, in insects, and in other classes of 
lower animals, and amongst mammals or quadrupeds as well. The 
habits of birds, however, naturally attracted the largest share of 
attention, because of their conspicuous nature ; and, indeed, the ex- 
planation of migration and its causes is chiefly drawn from what has 
been observed regarding migrating birds and “the time of their 
coming.” The interest attaching to this subject has, moreover, 
largely increased within recent years, from the relationship it pos- 
sesses to the alteration of the physical universe around us. Cases of 
migration and instances of the alteration of land-surfaces become 
mutually explanatory, as we shall endeavour presently to show ; and 
a study in natural history may thus be shown to relate itself in a 
very important fashion to matters of the deepest interest to all who 
recognise in the history of our universe and its living beings a 
legitimate and absorbing theme for thought. 
Some of the more prominent cases of migration in animals may 
be first glanced at, by way of preliminary to the discussion of the 
nature and causes of the instincts which prompt this curious habit. 
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There appears to be little doubt that the habit is possessed by certain 
kinds of insects, although, obviously, the exact nature of the journey- 
ings of these animals is more difficult of determination than that of 
the migrations of higher forms of life. The swarms of locusts 
which from time to time visit regions in which they are total or com- 
parative strangers, probably follow some law or habit of the kind 
under consideration. Travellers have placed on record the in- 
teresting fact that hordes of butterflies occasionally pass from one 
district or region to another; this insect stream, numbering its 
gaudy members by thousands, pursuing its course for days without 
cessation. In such a case, the cause of migration is utterly unknown; 
and, as in other cases of animal journeyings, the somewhat irregular 
and erratic nature of the habit only tends to render its elucidation the 
more difficult. The little beetles well known under the name of lady- 
birds, valued by the gardener as the enemies of the plant-lice, are 
known occasionally to appear in some districts in immense swarms, 
and to disappear as suddenly and as mysteriously as they appear. 
Regarding the journeyings of insects from one country or region to 
another, there is an obvious difficulty of accounting for their move- 
ments when we consider that neither considerations connected with 
food and its scarcity, the breeding habits of the animals, or other 
conditions of life, will account for their migration. Probably it might 
be the more warrantable course to regard such journeyings as acci- 
dental to a large extent, and as therefore partaking less of the true 
nature of migration than instances where a regular and periodically 
recurring journey is made from one country to another. 

Cases of migration which have been, and still are, determined by 
the recurrence of the breeding season and reproductive habits of the 
animals concerned, are exemplified by certain fishes. Of these the 
salmon and herring are the best known, but the list might be aug- 
mented by the addition of the mackerel, pilchards, cod, and other of 
our food-fishes. The migrations of the salmon are thus perfectly 
ascertained to correspond not merely with its gradual growth towards 
maturity, but with the deposition of its ova or eggs. These fishes 
ascend rivers to spawn, and then migrate once more to the sea. They 
alternate in this way between fresh and salt water, not merely during 
adult life, but also during their earlier stages of existence. As the 
“parr,” or form in which it leaves the egg, the young salmon inhabits 
fresh water ; whilst as the silvery “smolt,” which succeeds the parr- 
epoch, it seeks the sea. So thoroughly necessary for the growth and 
life of the smolt is the seaward migration, that the “ grilse ”-stage, or 
subsequent epoch of salmon-growth, is completely delayed unless the 
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smolt is allowed to pass to the briny deep; whilst the “ parr,” on the 
other hand, languishes and dies if placed in sea water. Rapid growth 
succeeds the seaward journey; the fish migrating, “as the grilse,” to 
fresh water to spawn, and year by year repeating this latter journey 
as the salmon. That such migration is something more than a casual 
habit appears to be proved by the fact that the salmon rarely, if ever, 
feeds whilst in the rivers—a case of abstemiousness from food apparently 
paralleled by that of the fur seals, which are currently believed to ab- 
stain from food during their breeding season—a period extending over 
three months. The skill of the salmon-fisher, indeed, is taxed by the 
care with which he has to prepare the bait for the fishes whilst they 
inhabit the rivers, and the remarkable habit of voluntarily depriving 
themselves of food, correlates itself in a very singular fashion to the 
instinct which primarily leads the salmon to seek a change of abode. 
The migration of birds introduces us to instances of habit, not 
only of regular and definite kind, but which moreover present a basis 
for the exercise of that reasonable speculation which in its most 
valued aspect leads us towards an appreciation of the “causes of 
things.” The periodical and for the most part regularly-timed flights 
and disappearance of many birds from one land to another, were 
noticed by the early observers of natural phenomena. So marvel- 
lous, indeed, did the disappearance of many birds appear to their 
minds, that theories which accounted for their absence on the 
idea of their lying torpid at the bottom of lakes, or within the 
kindly shelter of caves, were gravely discussed. And amongst 
the thoughts concerning the causes of the flights of birds which 
were ventilated, may be mentioned that of the Scandinavian 
poet, who maintained that they migrated in the search for “light.” 
However poetic the fancy that birds sought “ more light” may be, it 
is unfortunately dispelled by a reference, not merely to the facts of 
migration, but to those connected with the ordinary variation and 
changes of the seasons. The southward flight of many birds begins, 
or may even be ended, before the autumnal equinox ; the migrants 
in such a case actually flying towards shorter days than towards 
“more light.” Similarly, many birds fly northwards before the spring 
equinox, and thus find themselves in a land of shorter days and “ less 
light.” Temperature is no doubt a very prominent and important 
condition for consideration in connection with migration ; but this 
subject has to be regarded in the light of other conditions, and in 
any case is but one cause amongst many others which have operated 
in producing and perpetuating the habits under discussion. 
The cuckoo is probably one of the most curious of migratory 
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birds, as well as one of the most familiar. It presents the well- 
known habit of depositing its eggs in the nest of another bird, and 
departs immediately, after it has thus secured foster-parents for its 
young. Northern Africa appears to be the principal home-centre of 
the cuckoo, and from its Ethiopian residence it flies northward to 
Britain in March or April. Some three months altogether are spent 
in the north, and the cuckoo then flies southwards in the early 
autumn to its Africanhome. This bird, it must be noted, deposits its 
eggs, at short intervals, in different nests, and the young are thus born 
at different periods, a circumstance which favours the unimpeded 
home-flight of the birds. The swallows and swifts are migratory 
birds of world-wide fame. The swallows arrive in Britain at the 
end of March or beginning of April, and appear to cross the Channel 
either singly or in small groups. Two broods are produced in each year 
by the swallow, and it has been occasionally observed that the young 
of the second brood have been left to perish, owing to their imma- 
ture state when the period for flying southward arrived, the migratory 
instinct thus overruling the parental affection of the birds. The 
swifts arrive in Britain at the end of April, leaving their home in 
Northern Africa at a period when a genial climate prevails, and when 
their insect food is plentiful. By the end of May the young are 
hatched, and at the beginning of July parents and progeny are 
circling rapidly in their graceful evolutions, as if preparing for their 
southward flight, which occurs shortly after the date just named. 
Amongst our common and smaller birds which present us with more 
or less typical examples of migration are the skylarks, redbreasts, 
song thrushes, blackbirds, and many other birds not usually regarded 
as migrants. It is a well-ascertained fact, however, that these birds 
fly southwards to the shores of the Mediterranean Sea and to 
Southern Europe generally in winter, and the causes of their south- 
ward movements are by no means clear, if we consider that the 
conditions of existence in Britain during winter are by no means ot 
hard or unbearable nature to such species. The quails present 
examples of migrants belonging to a group of birds widely different 
from those which include the examples just mentioned. These birds 
leave the North African and Mediterranean coasts in spring, and fly 
to Europe in large numbers ; their plump condition at the migratory 
period forming a quality of disadvantageous character to the species, 
on which a constant war is made in the interests of gastronomy at 
large. 

Amongst more peculiar features in connection with the migration 
of birds may be mentioned the attachment which many species exhibit 
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for their former habitations. Swallows are known to dwell year by 
year in the same places, and the water-wagtail will select the same 
spot annually for its nest. An instance is related of such attachment 
being exemplified by two stone curlews (dicnemus crepitans)—a 
species of bird inhabiting the open country—which year by year 
repaired to the same nest, and this, although the character of the 
surroundings had become entirely altered. The nest had origi- 
nally been situated in a rabbit warren, and in the lapse of years the 
warren had been gradually replaced by a flourishing plantation of 
young trees; the curlews, however, remaining steadfast to their 
annual quarters, despite the altered character of their home. The 
fact that many birds will repair year by year to the same spot is of 
extreme interest, if we consider that the migratory habits must have 
yearly led them on journeys of many hundreds or thousands of miles 
in extent from their British nests. The possession of a very decided 
and definite faculty of “locality” is thus apparently possessed by 
many birds. In virtue of this faculty, and the memory and affec- 
tion they retain for their habitations, such migrants will fly unerringly 
from the Mediterranean coasts to the northern parts of our land or of 
Europe at large ; or may even rest in their old homes after a flight 
which had its beginning in regions lying beyond the equator. Dr. 
Jenner’s well-known experiment on the swifts fully confirms the 
accuracy of the ideas regarding the return of migrants to their old 
resting-places. ‘The famous physician having procured several Glou- 
cestershire swifts, cut two claws from a foot of each specimen, and 
thereafter liberated the marked birds. The nests were examined 
annually, and for three successive years the marked swifts were found 
each in its own nest ; one of the marked specimens being actually 
found in its accustomed locality after a lapse of seven years. Even 
if it should be suggested that it is difficult or impossible to identify 
the birds of each successive year as the veritable occupants of the 
nest during the preceding years, or that possibly the birds arriving 
each year to occupy a given nest were different individuals of the 
same species, the circumstances become more puzzling and extra- 
ordinary on account of these very suggestions. For then we should 
have to explain how birds communicate with each other, and the 
nature of the mysterious bond which would thus be presumed to link 
together the different individuals in an affection for a particular home. 
Even on the supposition that the young in course of time might 
occupy the nest of their parents, we should also have to postulate a 
wonderful accuracy of instinct and a tenacious memory of locality. 

In connection with such instances of memory and affection for 
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particular localities, we must take into account the distances over 
which birds have to travel—a feature casually alluded to in the pre- 
ceding remarks. It is also worthy of note that the extreme length 
and magnitude of the journeys of many migrants bear an important 
relation to the nature and causes of the migratory habit. The idea 
of a simple adaptation to surrounding conditions would fully explain 
the migratory habits of animals, did we find that they moved back- 
wards and forwards within a limited area, and according as the 
seasons and food were respectively favourable and plentiful. But so 
far is this from the true state of matters, that one of the chief puzzles 
of the zoologist is to account for the apparently needless extent and 
magnitude of the journeys of many migrants, their change of area 
being inexplicable, as already noted, on the supposition of seek- 
ing a genial temperature or a favourable feeding ground alone. 

No consideration of the latter nature, for instance, would satis- 
factorily explain why swallows or swifts should leave the genial climate 
of Northern Africa for the less genial north, at a period when their 
insect food is as plentiful, if not more abundant, at home than in 
Europe. The ruby-throat, one of the prettiest and smallest of the 
humming birds, flies annually from Mexico to Newfoundland, as a 
summer migrant to the south. It thus apparently exchanges a land 
of plenty for a comparatively unsatisfying Egypt, and in its extensive 
flight certainly passes over lands better suited for its support than 
the terminal area in which it rests. One of the most interesting 
points in connection with the migration of birds naturally consists in 
the determination of the rate or speed at which the migrants fly. 
On the whole, surprising results may be said to follow the most 
cursory inquiry into this subject. The common swift is said to wing 
its flight at the rate of some 275 miles per hour; a speed which, if 
maintained for six or seven hours, would suffice to transport it from 
its summer to its winter quarters, or wice versd. The speed of the 
swallow is said to average ninety miles per hour, and the famous pas- 
senger pigeon of America can make its thousand miles per day with 
ease. Of this latter bird it is recorded that pigeons have been killed 
near New York having their crops filled with rice, the nearest rice- 
fields to New York being those of Carolina and Georgia. ‘These 
fields are distant between 300 and 400 miles, and as digestion is 
tolerably rapid in the pigeons, six hours may be regarded as a fair 
average period for food to leave the crop. Within six hours, it may 
therefore be calculated, these birds must have flown the distance 
between New York and the rice-fields, the rate of speed being equal 
to that of an express train. 
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The carrier-pigeons are equally notable for their speed, and for 
the unerring accuracy with which they return to their haunts: this 
latter faculty being apparently a special modification of that whereby 
migrants return to their summer and winter quarters, and depending, 
firstly, upon a knowledge of landmarks or some mysterious “ flight- 
faculty ;” and, secondly, upon the faculty of memory and locality. 
A carrier-pigeon has been known to fly from Rouen to Ghent—a 
distance, “as the crow flies,” of 150 miles—in an hour and a half. 
Recently a pigeon flown from the window of the Continental mail 
train as it left Dover pier, was found in its home in the City long 
before the arrival of the train in London. From the Country we 
extract the following details of a remarkable pigeon-flight from 
Reading, Berkshire, to Brussels, a distance of 238 miles. In 
July 1878, Mr. Barker, of Brussels, sent to Reatimg some young 
pigeons, accompanied by five adults, the latter being intended to fly 
back to Belgium. The birds arrived in Reading at midday on 
Thursday, the 25th of July, and were duly inspected by many of the 
members of the local Ornithological Society, each bird being duly 
marked with the Society’s official stamp. On Friday morning, at ten 
o’clock, says the account from which we quote, in favourable weather, 
the five birds were started. They dashed from the basket without 
hesitation, and disappeared from sight in about one minute. A tele- 
gram was received in Reading the same evening, announcing that all 
the birds had reached home before four o’clock, the information also 
remarking the official marks of the Reading Society, by way of sure 
identification of the pigeons. Three of the five birds, it may be 
mentioned, belonged to Mr. Barker, and two to a friend. ‘The latter 
were found in their loft at Brussels shortly after half-past three o’clock; 
Mr. Barker, on reaching home a little before four o’clock, finding his 
three pigeons there. The birds were feeding quietly, as if they had 
been reposing at home throughout the day. The account adds 
that the pigeons in question had “done a lot of work in other direc- 
tions,” but that their only journey before being sent to Reading was 
one “ toss” of about forty miles in extent. The pigeons, we are further 
informed, are now at Reading, whence ornithologists may hope to 
hear details of future performances of these curious birds. Allowing 
fifteen minutes for difference of time, the duration of the flight from 
Reading to Brussels was five hours fifteen minutes, the flight being 
at the rate of 1,329 yards per minute. 

The instincts or faculties in virtue of which birds are enabled to 
fly over many hundreds of miles of land and sea, naturally bear the 
closest possible relationship to the habit and means of migration. 
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What explanation can be given of the wondrous powers of guiding 
flight possessed by birds at large ; and through what special sense or 
senses is the “ flight-faculty” exercised? Any attempt which may be 
made towards the solution of these questions may fitly be prefaced 
by a confession of our almost complete ignorance of the means 
whereby extensive flights alluded to are directed. A high authority 
on matters ornithological has remarked that we are unable even to 
approach the solution of the question. Carrier pigeons possess the 
“homing” faculty, as it has been termed, in a typical degree, but 
when inquiry is made regarding the nature of this faculty, the answer 
that these birds are guided by a knowledge of landmarks is made. 
Admitting, however, that the “homing” faculty is so founded, the 
admission demands the exercise of a sense of sight keener far than 
that possessed by ordinary animals, and of a memory for locality which 
almost excels our ideas of instinct as distinguished from reason— 
although, indeed, there are not wanting numerous examples of a 
“memory sense” in dogs, which find their way back to their homes, 
and by paths unknown to them, with an instinct which may be 
described as literally unerring. But the “homing” faculty of the 
pigeon resting, as is maintained, on a knowledge of landmarks, will 
hardly suffice to explain the flight of birds over large tracts of sea 
where guiding marks are non-existent. Then, again, many birds 
pursue their journeys by night, when the sense of sight is either 
practically unavailing, or may be regarded as being of comparatively 
little use. The discussion of this subject may only be profitably 
carried on in the light of higher knowledge ; but, as will presently be 
noted, the consideration of the determining causes of migration leads 
us to believe that the unerring flight of migratory birds, as well as 
the exactitude of their arrival in their summer home, and of their 
departure for their winter haunts, are regulated by the force of long 
continued “habit,” and by the influences of “‘ inherited instinct.” 

No two factors are of greater import, or exercise a more despotic 
power over the fortunes of lower life, than “habit” and “instinct.” 
By their aid animals accomplish unerringly, and it may be uncon- 
sciously, acts and labours which the educated experience of human 
kind would perform but imperfectly, in which experience would alto- 
gether fail. Witness in proof of this statement the perfection of the 
acts and duties in which the bee, wasp, or ant engages from the first 
moment of existence. The very perfection of the act as performed 
by these unreasoning creatures is, as Dr. Carpenter has remarked, a 
proof of the non-intelligent and purely instinctive nature of the 
beings which perform it. Otherwise, indeed, the perfection of their 
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labours must be held to surpass that attained by the human reasoner. 
And so is it, we opine, with birds, with the guidance of their flight, 
and with the exactitude of their seasons. Admit the influence of 
inherited habit, and we find a mysterious power of guidance sup- 
plied by instinct to the migrating bird, just as the young worker-ant, 
liberated from its swaddling-clothes, proceeds, without any training 
other than the directive force of instinct and habit inherited from its 
predecessors and progenitors, to discharge its duties with the punctu- 
ality and perfection of the mature and adult insect. How the habits 
which instinct directs, and which heredity, or the law of “ like 
parent, like child,” propagates, have been acquired is a matter for 
after consideration. Once, however, admit the acquirement of the 
habit, and its continued performance by the species, and the laws of 
descent and likeness will accomplish the rest. It is true that a wider 
range of senses and faculties than that of which physiologists are as 
yet cognisant in man, may be the property of many of the lower 
animals. Sight and memory in their special phases of development— 
as applied to the guidance of a carrier-pigeon, for example—must be 
of a character much more acute and strong than we are accustomed 
to regard these faculties as represented in human existence. And 
if to acute senses we add the idea of the unconscious, but unerring, 
direction of instinct and habit, strengthened by transmission through 
extended epochs of time, we may perchance discover a rational 
means of approaching the solution of the mystery whereby the bird 
directs its way in the air, and passes unerringly to its destination 
through the illimitable azure. 

Allusion has been already made to the exactitude with which 
migratory birds may arrive and depart from any given region, and 
this punctuality has been cited in support of the exact regulation, 
through instinct and habit, of the life of the birds. A bird almanac 
might, indeed, be constructed through the observation of the “ ap- 
pointed times” of certain species, on the principle of constructing a 
“floral clock” by watching the times of the opening and closing of 
flowers. The vast majority of the migratory sea-birds and water- 
fowl arrive punctually to a day on our coasts from the far north. 
Amongst such birds none appear with greater exactitude than the 
puffins ; and despite contrary winds and delaying storms, many 
allied species of sea-birds arrive at their particular stations with 
almost clockwork regularity. So also the periods of return to their 
foreign quarters, or of departure from our shores, appear to be fixed 
and adhered to with an undeviating punctuality which bespeaks a 
regulation by unconscious instinct and automatic will. That the 
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periods of departure from our shores are in particular regulated by 
the influence of such unconscious habit and inherited instinct is 
clearly proved by two very notable circumstances, calculated to 
attract the notice alike of the reflecting naturalist and of the un- 
skilled observer of birds and their history. The first of these cir- 
cumstances has already been referred to in the case of the swallows, 
the migratory instinct in which is so strong, that the unfledged young 
contained in the nest when the day of departure arrives have been 
left to die by the retreat of their parents. In such a case a more 
powerful incentive—that of inherited and obdurate instinct—has 
triumphed over parental affection itself. Then, also, a curious and 
perhaps more notable feature of bird life than the preceding circum- 
stance is found in the fact that the caged young of migratory birds 
exhibit a decided restlessness at the period of migration when their 
free neighbours are leaving our shores. Such confined migrants, 
which themselves have never migrated, will beat their wings against 
the bars of their cages, and will show by every symptom and indica- 
tion that they participate, by nature and instinct, in the movement of 
migration, of which they have had no previous experience of any 
kind. ‘This latter fact is in itself a powerful argument in favour of 
the idea that true migration is in itself instinctive and acquired by 
heredity ; and the fact tells also in favour of the acquirement and 
perpetuation of the migratory habit under circumstances to be 
presently detailed. 

The manner in which migration is performed varies with the 
group of birds which exemplifies the habit. The best example of a 
bird which leaves Britain ¢ masse is the swallow, whilst the cranes, 
storks, wild ducks, wild geese, and many other species also migrate 
in bands. The cranes and storks fly in a vast triangular cloud, 
guided by a leader, who retires periodically, and whose place is suc- 
cessively filled by other members of the band. Of birds which present 
peculiarities in their mode of journeying, the skylarks may be cited. 
These latter birds arrive on the Norwegian coast in “a straggling 
stream” at first, whilst a little later enormous flocks appear. In the 
case of many species of birds flying northwards in spring, the males 
are the first to arrive, and precede the females by several days, or, it 
may be, by several weeks. Such a peculiarity is not noticeable in the 
southward migration taking place in autumn. It is likewise interesting 
to note that many birds appear to wait for “favouring gales.” The 
quails select a favourable wind for their flight, although it happens 
that these birds are annually drowned in large numbers in the passage 
of the Mediterranean Sea. This sea is, in truth, the great Rubicon 
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of the migrants. It is crossed, by way of Greece and Cyprus, at 
Sicily, at Malta, or from the South of Spain. By crossing at these 
points, land is necessarily kept more or less constantly in sight. The 
young birds of each year frequently migrate alone, their parents 
having preceded them in their southward flight. It is a well-ascer- 
tained fact that the young of some birds which spend the colder 
season in the North of Africa may pass the first winter of their lives 
in the South of Europe—this latter feature presenting us thus with 
probably a recent modification of the migratory habits of the species. 
The old birds lead the way in cases where the young brood accom- 
pany their parents to the warm and autumnal residence. We may 
lastly note that migratory habits, as just remarked, are themselves 
susceptible of modification. Although human observation serves 
but as a “brief chronicle” of a brief time, we yet know sufficient of 
the alteration of the habits of certain species of birds to warrant the 
assumption that, under favourable conditions, the journeyings and 
range of habitat of birds may be altered. Mr. A. R. Wallace cites 
a typical instance of this kind in the case of a Mexican swallow. 
This bird first appeared in Ohio in 1815. Its range of habitat 
gradually increased in extent, since the year 1845 found this bird 
in Maine and Canada ; whilst at present it is found as far north as 
Hudson’s Bay. The cliff swallow of North America is regarded as 
having extended its distribution eastwards from the Rocky Mountains 
to the eastern coast of the Continent within the past century or so. 
Similarly a species of wren has extended its range northwards in 
America in past years ; and the rice-bird, originally confined to a few 
districts, has extended its range of distribution as its food was more 
widely cultivated, and is now found wherever rice is grown. 

The facts relating to migration which occupy the preceding part 
of this article may be regarded merely as a somewhat extended 
introduction to the question, “How have migratory habits been 
inaugurated and perpetuated in birds?” It is needless to say that 
any answer which can be given to this query must be speculative in 
its nature. No direct evidence of the beginning of this habit in any 
animal is at hand, nor, from the very nature of the case, can such 
testimony be procurable. Hence we have to correlate facts, to 
marshal them in relation to one another, and to string them together 
by aid of generalisation and theory. Such is the true relation of theory 
to fact—a relationship which not only permits but demands, firstly, 
the correspondence of facts and their connecting hypothesis ; and, 
secondly, the ability and desire to modify the theory. according as 
new facts or higher interpretations dawn upon us. One or two 
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features in the case of birds seem in some degree to aid us in form- 
ing a natural theory of migration. This habit, it should be remem- 
bered, occurs in very varied and different groups of birds. Species, 
genera, and families widely separated in structure, food, and habits, 
exhibit the like instinct of periodically passing from one country to 
another at certain seasons. Through such a fact the zoologist points 
out that migration is an acquired habit, and not one originally or 
from the first affecting uniformly great groups or large classes of 
birds. 

The observation that widely separated birds exhibit the same 
habit further warrants the inference that the varied species have 
acquired migratory habits through exposure to /ike conditions. Now, 
what were these “conditions”? Suppose that, as in America, a 
species of bird was presented with a continuous land-surface running 
north and south. Such a bird, subjected, it might be, to increasing 
cold from the north would pass easily and readily southwards. An 
alteration of the temperature in favour of a more genial climate, and 
the retreat of the cold would be followed, on the other hand, by the 
northward return of the birds. If we suppose the bird to have been 
an insect-feeder, the case is presented still more feasibly to view, 
inasmuch as the failure of the food supply from cold, and its revival 
during the returning heat and geniality of climate, would constitute a 
sufficiently powerful incentive to migrate southwards, and an equally 
powerful inducement to the northward return. But is this case of 
alternation of hot and cold epochs, or of cold with genial climates, 
anything more than supposition? The geologist’s reply bears that 
in comparatively “recent ” times, and in the Miocene period, Europe, 
and the northern parts of the world generally, possessed a climate 
which, if not exactly tropical, was the reverse of rigorous. Succeed- 
ing the genial Miocene epoch, with its subtropical flora and fauna, 
the great Ice Age slowly but surely dawned, blighting the plants 
which had formerly flourished in plenty beneath a kindly sun, cover- 
ing hill and dale with a great ice-sheet, and filling the valleys with its 
glaciers and snows. Geology has no historical or absolute chronology, 
and the duration of the Ice Age may not be set down in years. That 
it was a period of extensive kind, however, there is no reason to 
doubt, and when it passed away it was succeeded in due time by the 
temperate climate we now enjoy. The effect such alternations of 
climate would have upon animal life may readily be conceived. 
Retreat from north to south, as the Ice Age advanced its chilly 
snow-sheet, would be the order of the day, and the extent of the 
southward journeying would be determined conjointly by the rate of 
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advance of the ice-fields and by the failure of food. The renewal 
of the genial climate would result in the northward journeying of the 
birds, which, having become accustomed through long ages to a 
larger area of habitation, would naturally journey to and fro within 
that area—a region of habitation in the case of our own migratory 
birds extending from the North of Europe to Central Africa, and 
possibly further south still. Geology, it is true, does not prove much 
to us from the fossil history of birds, for the remains of birds are few 
and far between as compared with those of most other animals, But 
if quadrupeds once denizens of European forests are now extinct 
therein, and are found represented by living species only in southern 
and warmer areas, we may readily enough conceive that birds would 
similarly be driven southwards, and with greater powers of movement 
and of dispersion by flight would more readily seek and regain their 
ancient home when the genial climate of to-day succeeded the Ice Age 
of the geological yesterday. 

Nor is this all. The instinct which prompts and directs birds to 
fly from one land to another may be thus regarded as being inaugu- 
rated by the alternation of cold and warm climates, and as having 
been inherited and promulgated in some birds, and altered or extin- 
guished in others. We may, however, learn from geology the plain 
reason why this instinct had, so to speak, an easier task before it at 
the beginning of the habit of migration than apparently lies before 
it now. Before, during, and after the Ice Age, the boasted inde- 
pendence of Britain, as far as its isolation from other lands is con- 
cerned, had no status or existence. Britain was then part of the 
European continent, and although the broad basin of the Mediterra- 
nean was probably sketched out, Europe and Africa were one, and 
were locked together by connecting land. With succeeding years, 
however, subsidence of land had done its work, and had broken up 
Europe in the north, and dissociated Ethiopia from Europe in the 
south. The birds, however, began their migrations over continuous 
land surfaces, such as exist in the New World of to-day, and the 
habit and instinct of flight overland thus came to serve the turn of the 
animal when that land was here and there broken up and when the 
deep rolled over the sunken world. The instinct acquired in the 
former land flights is thus seen to operate in the after ages as an un- 
erring guide over the changed aspect of affairs, and to lead the 
migrants safely and securely over the pathless deep. In the case of 
the carrier-pigeons we probably witness a high development of the 
same instinct, associated with a special faculty of memory and witha 
wondrous perfection of sight. 
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Inherited habits, induced by changes of food, and these latter in 
turn produced by alterations in climate and accompanied by changes 
in the distribution of land and sea, are thus noted to constitute the 
factors in inaugurating the habit of migration. It seems admissible, 
however, to suggest, by way of conclusion, the fashion in which 
another and different set of circumstances in the life of birds might 
give rise to the adoption of migratory habits, and cause a species to 
assume a place in the list of migrants. Let us imagine a number of 
birds to be carried—as some species not unfrequently are—by con- 
trary winds into an area differing as widely in climate from their 
native haunts as Britain does from Northern Africa. The result to 
the birds, should such an event happen in winter, would be of the 
most untoward description ; but if the northward and forced flight 
were taken in summer, the birds finding abundance of insect-fare in 
Britain, might find’in the latter fact, and in the genial climate, an in- 
ducement to prolong their visit. Imagine, further, that the breeding 
season of these birds arrived in due course—an event which the 
plentifulness of food might and probably would expedite—and we 
should find the young to be born in the new land ; the production 
of more than one brood (as in the swallows) being determined pro- 
bably by the amount of food and the continued geniality of the 
climate. The fact of the young being reared in any particular 
locality possesses of itself a sufficient and powerful effect in inducing 
a close association between the bird and the locality. Hence the 
production of the young in the new home would unquestionably 
tend to impress the birds in favour of the new locality. The return- 
ing cold of autumn and the scarcity of insect food would serve as a 
sufficient cause accounting for the southward migration. And if to 
the condition of temperature we add the consideration that land may 
have prevailed where the Mediterranean Sea now exists, the original 
home of the birds might readily enough be found. Admitting, as 
before, that of the “finding instinct” of birds we know iiterally 
nothing, the idea of a continuous land surface is geologically both 
possible and probable. The arrival of the young brood, led by their 
elders, in Africa, would conclude the preliminary conditions for the 
establishment of the migratory propensity. Then comes the con- 
sideration of the force of hadit and instinct. The instinct of having 
bred in the northern land would serve as a sufficient incentive on the 
part of the old birds to cause them to leave their native area once 
again, and this time as willing emigrants. Not less strong would be 
the instinct of the young brought up in the north, and thus with the 
returning season of spring the birds would fly northwards, and repeat 
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the procedure of the previous year. Admitting these circumstances 
and the undeniable force of habit, the theory that migration is the 
strengthening of a chance and favourable association with a new 
land becomes of likely and feasible kind. That young birds which 
have never migrated participate by nature and instinct in the migratory 
tendencies of their parents is proved by one of the most extraordi- 
nary facts already mentioned in connection with this subject, namely, 
that caged birds of a migratory species become restless, flap their 
wings against the cage, and exhibit every sign of excitement at the 
time when their free neighbours are flying homewards. And this 
being so, the idea that the instinct of the first emigrants of a species 
would be sufficient to guide them to their new home after a sojourn 
in the native area of their species, is rendered by no means im- 
probable. 

The migrations of animals is thus seen to be a subject which 
relates itself to the geographical distribution of living beings on the 
one hand, and to the geological or past history of our globe on the 
other. It also concerns the acquirement of new habits, and the modifi- 
cation of the old habits of a species, and is thus calculated to teach us 
some valuable truths concerning the modification of the ways of life 
at large. To the more evident bearings of the subject on the 
geographical distribution of animals and on geological change we 
hope shortly to return. The present topic is, however, not the least 
worthy or interesting of the lessons regarding our universe which 
Nature, from her outspread pages, is continually inviting us to 


peruse. 


ANDREW WILSON. 
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THOMAS CHATTERTON. 


O* a bright autumn morning in 1768 the somewhat gloomy 
streets of Bristol were dressed for a pageant. The mayor 
and corporation of that ancient borough, arrayed in their official 
robes, marched through the town with appropriate pomp, for the 
purpose of opening a new bridge across the Avon. All those who 
were able to induce their employers to grant them a temporary 
respite from their several labours were to be found in the surging 
crowd, while their less fortunate fellow-citizens contented themselves 
by snatching furtive glances at the procession from their desks, their 
counters, or their anvils. Among the latter was a thin, pale-faced 
boy, by name Chatterton, articled clerk to Mr. Lambert, an obscure 
attorney, who, unable to quit his drudgery, was fain to content him- 
self with a peep at the gay procession as it passed his windows. 
But he saw enough. The ceremony touched the chords of a mute 
lyre, and filled his soul with lofty aspirations. A few days later 
Farley's Bristol Journal was published; and under a faithful record 
of the late proceedings appeared the following highly interesting 
account of a somewhat similar ceremony, said to have been enacted 
at Bristol in the fifteenth century. The authorship of this record 
was attributed to Thomas Rowley, a secular priest, at that time 
residing in the monastery of St. Mark:— 


On Friday was the time fixed for passing the new bridge. About the time 
of tolling the tenth clock, Master Gregory Danberry, mounted on a fergreyne 
liorse, informed Master Moore all things were prepared, when two beadles went 
first, strewing fire. Next came a man dressed up as follows :—Hose of goatskin 
crinepast outwards, doublet, and waistcoat ; also, ever which, a white robe, with- 
out sleeves, much like an albe, but not so long, reaching but to his hands. A 
girdle of azure over his left shoulder, reached also to his hands on the right and 
doubled back to his left, buckling with a golden buckle, dangled to his knee, 
thereby representing a Saxon alderman. 

In his hands he bore a shield, the masterpiece of Gille 4 Brogton, who painted 
the same, representing Saint Warburgh crossing the ford ; then a mickle strong 
man in armour, carried a huge anlace ; after whom came six clarions and six 
minstrels, who sang the song of Saint Warburgh. Then came Master Mayor, 
mounted on a white horse, dight with sable trappings wrought about by the nuns 
of Saint Kenna, with gold and silver, his hair braided with ribbons, and a chaperon 
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with the ancient names of Bristol fastened on his forehead. Master Mayor bore 
in his hand a golden rod, and a congean squire bare in his hand his helmet, 
walking by the side of the horse. Then come the aldermen and city brothers 
mounted on sable horses dight with white trappings and plumes and scarlet caps 
and chaperons, having thereon sable plumes; after them, the priests and friars, 
parish, mendicant, and secular, some singing Saint Warburgh’s song, others sound- 
ing clarions thereto, and others some citrialles. In this manner reaching the 
bridge, the man with the anlace stood on the first top of a mound raised in the 
midst of the bridge, then went up the man with the shield, after him the minstrels 
and clarions ; and then, the priests and friars all in white albes, making a most 
goodly show, the Mayor and Aldermen standing round, they sang to the sound 
of clarions the song of Saint Baldwyne, which being done, the man on the top 
threw with great might his anlace into the sea, and the clarions sounded an 
ancient charge and forloyne. Then they sang again the song of Saint Warburgh, 
and proceeded up Xt’s hill to the cross, where a Latin sermon was preached by 
Ralph de Blunderville, and with sound of clarion they again went to the bridge 
and there dined, spending the rest of the day in sports and plays, the friars of 
Saint Augustine doing the play of ‘*‘ The Knights of Bristol,” making a great fire 
at night on Kinslate hill. 


The appearance of this quaint description at a moment so oppor- 
tune excited general curiosity at Bristol, and many inquiries as to 
its authenticity were made at the office of the journal, and also for the 
name of the person who furnished the copy. From descriptions 
given by one of the under clerks, Mr. William Barrett, the well- 
known historian of Bristol, was induced to suspect Chatterton, so to 
the office of his employer that gentleman accordingly went. He 
found Chatterton overwhelmed with work and decidedly uncommu- 
nicative. But Mr. Barrett was unabashed, and after much per- 
suasion elicited the following statement :—“ Yes,” said the lad, “it 
is true. I furnished the copy to Mr. Farley, and am indebted to an 
old chest in a room over the chapel of St. Mary Redcliff, not only 
for that description, but for many other valuable manuscripts.” On 
being further questioned, he stated that he had inherited them from 
his father, who, though fortunate in their discovery, apparently did 
not know their value. Shortly after this interview Mr. Barrett 
introduced his friend Mr. Catcott to Chatterton, with a view, as he 
said, to enable the latter to turn his treasures to the best advantage. 
But Chatterton appeared unwilling to part with his manuscripts, and 
so the matter ended for atime. It seems to have been a subject of 
deliberation in the mind of this extraordinary youth whether he 
should dispose of his treasures outright either to Mr. Barrett or to 
Mr. Catcott, or whether he would not be wiser to assume the task of 
editor, and offer them to the world in a collected form. To the 
latter course he for some time decidedly inclined, until one or other 
of his literary acquaintances enlightened him as to the certain cost 
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and probable failure of such a venture. In due course the monotony 
of his uncongenial avocation and the poverty of his situation told 
heavily upon him; thus, in order to relieve his embarrassments, he 
finally sold to Mr. Catcott copies in his own hand of some highly 
curious compositions for a ridiculously small sum of money. ‘The 
copies of which that gentleman thus became possessed comprised 
poems and “tragical interludes,” supposed to have been written in 
the fifteenth century by one Thomas Rowley, a priest. 

Chatterton, who was at this time barely sixteen years old, may be 
said to have possessed just so much education as he had thought 
proper to superadd to the scant teaching of a local charity school, of 
which his late father had been one of the principal teachers. ‘That 
the learning imparted by this school was of a primitive nature we 
have on the high authority of Mr. Catcott himself, who, in an early 
edition of Chatterton’s works, states that instruction at St. Augustin’s 
Back was limited to “ reading, writing, and accounts.” But his taste 
was versatile and his studies various. Whatever he adopted he 
entered upon with almost unexampled enthusiasm. Before he was 
twelve years of age he wrote out a catalogue of the books he had 
read, to the number of seventy, consisting, according to his sister, 
principally of history and divinity. It was a favourite maxim with 
him that God had placed man into the world with arms long enough 
to reach whatever he chooses. As a boy he fell in love, to use the 
words of his sister, with the illuminated capitals of an old musical 
manuscript in French, from which he learnt his alphabet. His first 
reading lessons were from an old black-letter Bible, whence probably 
arose that taste for ancient writing which he subsequently so strongly 
developed. That Chatterton was an extraordinary child no one can 
doubt, and the following circumstance would lead one to suppose 
that he intuitively felt his future fame. When very young, a manu- 
facturer promised to make Mrs. Chatterton’s children a present of 
some earthenware. On asking the boy what device he would have 
painted on his, he looked up into the man’s face and exclaimed 
enthusiastically, “ Paint me an angel with wings, and a trumpet, to 
trumpet my name over the world!” He seems to have lacked the 
charming levity of childhood, and to have possessed the gravity, 
thoughtfulness, and sadness of maturer life. His school days were 
passed in contemplation, and his friends were always those of a 
serious cast of thought. His diet was that of an anchorite ; and 
even to the last day of his life he was a total abstainer. 

The star of Chatterton’s genius began to rise towards the close of 
1779. In the intervals of business—during the long hours of night— 
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he gave himself up to laborious composition, and created works of 
great power and beauty. That he was gifted with a restless energy, 
which enabled him to override fatigue, is fortunate for his fame. In 
the brief life which terminated so suddenly he produced an astonish- 
ing quantity of verse, the merits of which, if weighed against his 
years, will bear comparison with the productions of the greatest poets 
of any age. In order to set Chatterton before the world in his true 
light, I will endeavour, without reference to those pieces which he 
attributed to Rowley, Canynge, and others, to examine his own 
acknowledged productions as nearly as possible in the order in which 
they were written. Chatterton made his first public appearance 
at the age of sixteen, when he addressed the following lines to 
Miss Rumsey, a Bristol beauty, whom he appears to have loyally 
admired :— 


Revolving in their destin’d sphere, Though rapture wantons in your air, 

The hours begin another year Though beyond simile you’re fair ; 
As rapidly to fly. Free, affable, serene : 

Ah ! think, Maria (e’er in grey Yet still one attribute divine 

Those auburn tresses fade away), Should in your composition shine ; 

So youth and beauty die. Sincerity I mean. 

Though now the captivated throng Though numerousswains before you fall ; 
Adore with flattery and song, Tis empty admiration all, 

And all before you bow ; ’Tis all that you require : 
Whilst unattentive to the strain, How momentary are their chains ! 
You hear the humble muse complain, Like you, how unsincere the strains 

Or wreath your frowning brow. Of those, who but admire ! 
Though poor Pitholeon’s feeble line, Accept, for once, advice from me, 

In opposition to the Nine, And let the eye of censure see 

Still violates your name ; Maria can be true : 

Though tales of passion, meanly told, No more for fools or empty beaux 
As dull as Cumberland, as cold, Heav’n’s representatives disclose, 

Strive to confess a flame. Or butterflies pursue. 

Yet when that bloom, and dancing fire, | Fly to your worthiest lover’s arms, 
In silver’d rev’rence shall expire, To him resign your swelling charms, 

Ag’d, wrinkl’d, and defac’d : And meet his gen’rous breast : 
To keep one lover’s flame alive, Or if Pitholeon suits your taste, 
Requires the genius of a Clive, His muse with tatter’d fragments grac’d, 

With Walpole’s mental taste. Shall read your cares to rest. 


Chatterton’s reverence for poetry was almost equalled by his 
attachment to heraldry; thus we find him, so to speak, writing with 
one hand amatory verses to an obdurate beauty, and with the other 
letters to the editor of a magazine on the subject of Saxon heraldry 
and dress in medieval times. Having given a specimen of his 
verse, I may perhaps be excused for offering two specimens of his 
prose :— 
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To the Printer of the TOWN AND COUNTRY MAGAZINE. 
Bristol, Feb. 4, 1769. 

S1r,—Being a little curious in antiquities, I have found that the Saxon heralds 
had these three tinctures, Heofnas, Weal, and Ocyre. Heofnas (that is, in 
Saxon, heaven), I take to be azure. Weal (that is, strange or foreign), purpure, 
tenne, or any other colour brought from foreign countries ; and Ocyre may be the 
same with oker, a yellow fossil, and signifies or. 

If any of your ingenious correspondents (whether heralds or antiquaries) do 
not approve of my conjectures, I should be glad to know their opinion of the 
above, T am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 
Db. B. 


The other letter to which I have referred was written a few days 
later, and addressed also to the Editor of the Zown and Country 
Magazine:— 


S1r,—As you mention that Henry II. introduced the dress called court- 
mantle, the following copy of a manuscript, written three hundred years ago by 
one Rowley, a monk, concerning the same dress, may not be unacceptable :— 
‘* Brighhike ' haveinge ymade Seyncte Baldwynnes? chapele ynto a house, Kynge 
Harrie secundus, in his yinge daies was there taughte. Yn the walle of sayde 
house, was an ymagerie * of a Saxonne Ab-thane,‘ crabbatelie* ywroughtenne, 
with a mantille of estate, whyche yinge Harrie enthoghten to bee moke® fyner 
dresse thanne hys. Causeynge the same to be quaintissen’ yn elenge*® selke and 
broderie,® thus came courte dresse from a Brystoe ymagerie.” 


And in another manuscript written by Rowley it is said :— 


Richardus abbatte ' of Seyncte Augustynes dyd wear a mantelle of scariette, 
frenged with bighes '' and plated sylver after courte fashyon. 
. D. 


Chatterton’s next composition was of a more ambitious character. 
Thus in March 1769 he produced “ Ethelgar,” a Saxon poem, much in 
the style of the then popular Ossian, a performance which appears to 
have kindled his imagination and prompted him to attempt its imita- 
tion. At the risk of wearying the reader with quotations, I venture 
to offer some portions of this marvellous composition as examples of 
the whole. The poem opens with the following words :— 

’Tis not for thee, O man! to murmur at the will of the Almighty. When the 
thunders roar, the lightnings shine on the rising waves, and the black clouds sit 
on the brow of the lofty hill, who then protects the flying deer, swift as a sable 
cloud, tossed by the whistling winds, leaping over the rolling floods, to gain the 
hoary wood ; whilst the lightnings shine on his chest, and the wind rides over his 
horns? When the wolf roars; terrible as the voice of the Severn; moving 
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majestic as the nodding forests on the brow of Michelstow; who then commands 
the sheep to follow the swain, as the beams of light attend upon the morning ? 
Know, O Man! that God suffers not the least member of his work to perish 
without answering the purpose of their creation. 


Here follows a description of Oriental fertility, and in equally 
high-flown language of Ethelgar the glory of Exanceaster :!— 


He sung the works of the Lord; the hollow rocks joined in his devotions; 

. He saw Egwina of the Vale; his soul was astonished. .. . . She was 

tall as the towering elm; stately as a black cloud bursting into thunder; fair as 

the wrought bowels of the earth; gentle and sweet as the morning breeze; beau- 

teous as the sun; blushing like the Vines of the West; her soul as fair as the 

azure curtain of heaven. She saw Ethelgar; her soft soul melied as the flying 
snow before the sun. 


Their courtship was brief—and 


The shrine of St. Cuthbert united them. The minutes fled on the golden 
wings of bliss. Nine horned moons had decked the sky, when Elgar saw the 
light; he was like a young plant upon the mountain side, . . . . he felt the 
strength of his fire; and, swift as the lightnings of heaven, pursued the wild boar 
of the wood. The morn awoke the sun; who, stepping from the mountain's 
brow, shook his ruddy locks upon the shining dew; Elgar arose from sleep; he 
seized his sword and spear, and issued to the chase. 


He “raged” through the wood, and slew a wild boar, wher 


From the thicket a wolf arose . . . . hunger made him furious . . . . Elgar 
darted his spear through his heart. The wolf raged like the voice of many 
waters, and seizing Elgar by the throat, he sought the regions of the blessed. 
The wolf died upon his body! Ethelgar and Egwina wept. They wept like the 
rains of the spring; sorrow sate upon them as the black clouds upon the moun- 
tains of death: but the power of God settled their hearts. 

The golden sun arose to the highest of his power; .... Ethelgar and 
Egwina bent their way to the mountain side, like two stars that move through the 
ae They sought the sacred shade, the bleak winds roared over their 
heads, and the waters ran over their feet. Swift from the dark cloud the lightning 
came; the skies blushed at the sight. Egwina stood on the brow of the lofty 
hill, like an oak in the spring; the lightnings danced about her garments, and 
the blasting flame blackened her face : the shades of death swam before her eyes; 
and she fell breathless down the black steep rock : the sea received her body, and 
she rolled down with the roaring water. 

Ethelgar stood terrible as the mountain of Maindip; the waves of despair 
harrowed up his soul, as the roaring Severn ploughs the sable sand; 
horror sat upon his brow ; like a bright star shooting through the sky, he plunged 
from the lofty brow of the hill, like a tall oak breaking from the roaring wind. 
Saint Cuthbert appeared in the air. .... The saint, arrayed in glory, caught 
the falling mortal ; he bore him to the sandy beach, whilst the sea roared beneath 
his feet. Ethelgar opened his eyes, like the grey orbs of the morning, folding up 
the black mantles of the night. Know, O Man! said the member of the 
blessed, to submit to the will of God; He is terrible as the face of the earth, 
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when the waters sunk to their habitations; gentle as the sacred covering of the 
oak; secret as the bottom of the great deep; just as the rays of the morning. 
Learn that thou art a man, nor repine at the stroke of the Almighty, for God is 
as just as He is great. The holy vision disappeared as atoms fly before the sun. 
Ethelgar arose, and bent his way to the college of Kenewalcin ; there he flourishes 
a a hoary oak in the wood of Arden. 

The success of ‘* Ethelgar ” induced him to continue in that strain 
of composition ; thus we find in the short space of two months his 
signature attached to “ Kenrick,” “ Cerdick,” and “ Godred Crovan” 
—poems written in much the same style as “ Ethelgar,” equally 
florid and fantastical, and professing to be of Saxon origin. The 
facility with which Chatterton’s genius alternated between poetry 
and heraldry is nowhere more conspicuous than at the period of 
which we are speaking. In the magazine which contained the poems 
above-named, he inserted ideal drawings of six achievements of 
Saxon heraldry, of an inedited coin of Queen Sexburges, wife of 
King Kinewalch, and of a Saxon amulet ; with explanations which 
have been pronounced, by competent judges, as equally fantastic and 
arbitrary. But the versatility of his genius knew no bounds. He 
had evinced his poetic power and the depth of his heraldic know- 
ledge. He now determined to show his ingenuity as a retailer of 
anecdote ; and it is to this propensity for proving himself master of 
every form of composition that we are indebted for the following 
historic incident, which Chatterton assures us may be found among 
the records of the Inner Temple:— 

After Chaucer had distributed copies of the tale of ‘‘ Piers Plowman,” a 
Franciscan friar wrote a satiric mummery upon him, which was acted at the 
monasteries in London, and at Woodstock before the Court. Chaucer, not a 
little nettled at the poignancy and popularity of the satire, meeting his antagonist 
in Fleet Street, beat him with his dagger, for which he was fined two shillings. 

There also appears in the same magazine an anecdote of the 
famous Judge Jeffries, which is too lengthy for transcription. Weary 
of prose, and indefatigable in his efforts to maintain his aged mother 
and sister, he once more turned his thoughts to poetry. In the 
Town and Country Magazine for May 1769 appeared “ Elinoure 
and Juga.” This poem, as far as I have been able to gather from a 
careful investigation of his various compositions, is absolutely the 
first of the Rowley series which appeared to public view. Under its 
title occur the following words: “ Written three hundred years ago 
by T. Rowley, secular priest.” That Thomas Rowley had nothing 
whatever to say to this poem there can be no reasonable doubt. 
There are in almost every line the strongest evidences of 
Chatterton’s hand; and I may perhaps be pardoned by anti- 
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quarians for regretting that its sentiments should have been clothed in 
such uncouth orthography, a system which Chatterton was unhappily 
compelled to adopt in order to insure respect for his wonderful creations. 
That there are numbers of persons who have neither the leisure nor 
the inclination to wade through Chatterton’s arbitrary spelling must 
be my excuse for modernising, without altering, his words ; and in 
thus placing the boy poet frankly before his readers, I am conscious 
of no injustice to the memory of Thomas Rowley. The scene of 
this poem opens on the banks of the Rudbourne (in Saxon, red 
water), a river near St. Alban’s, famous for the battles there fought 


between the rival Houses of York and Lancaster :— 








On Rudborne bank two pining maidens sate, 

Their tears fast dropping to the water clear ; 

Each one lamenting for her absent mate, 

Who at St. Albans shook the deadly spear. 

The nut-brown Elinoure to Juga fair 

Did faintly speak, with languishment of eyne, 

Like drops of pearly dew glistened the quiv’ring brine. 


ELINOURE. 
Oh! gentle Juga! hear my sad complaint, 
To fight for York my love is cased in steel ; 
Oh! may no sanguen stone the White Rose peyncte, 
May good Saint Cuthbert watch Sir Robert wele. 
Much more than death in fantasy I feel ; 
See! see! upon the ground he bleeding lies ; 
Infuse some juice of life, or else my dear love dies. 


JuGA. 
Sisters in sorrow, on this daisied bank, 
Where melancholy broods, we will lament ; 
Be wet with morning dew and even dank ; 
Like blasted oaks in each the other bent, 
Or like forsaken halls of merriment, 
Whose ghastly ruins hold the train of fright 
Where deadly ravens croak, and owlets wake the night. 


ELINOURE. 
No more the miskynette shall wake the morn, 
The minstrel dance, good cheer, and morris play ; 
No more the ambling palfry and the horn 
Shall from the forest rouse the fox away ; 
I'll seek the forest all the live-long day ; 
All night among the graved churchyard we'll go, 
And to the passing sprites relate my tale of woe. 


JuGca. 


When dark’ning clouds do hang upon the beam 
Of waning moon, in silver maniels dight ; 
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The tripping fairies weave the golden dream 

Of happiness, which flyeth with the night; 

Then (but the saints forbid !) give to a sprite 

Sir Richard’s form is lyped, I’ll hold distraughte 

His bleeding clay-cold corse, and die each day in thought. 


ELINOURE. 


Oh! woe lamenting words ; what words can show ! 
Thou glassy river, on thy bank may bleed 
Champions, whose blood will with thy waters flow, 
And Rudborne stream be Rudborne stream indeed ! 
Haste, gentle Juga, trip it o’er the mead 

To know, or whether we must wail again, 

Or with our fallen knights be mingled on the plain. 


So saying, like two lightning blasted trees 
Or twain of clouds that holdeth stormy rain ; 
They gently moved across the dewy mees 
To where Saint Alban’s holy shrines remain. 
There did they find that both their knights were slain ; 
Distraught they stray’d to swollen Rudborne’s side, 
There cried their own death knell, sank in the waves, and died. 
Chatterton, who was born in November 1752, celebrated his seven- 
teenth birthday, much as Byron subsequently marked his thirty-sixth, 
by a composition which is not only a proof of the maturity of his 
genius, but also of the state of melancholy to which, by poverty and 
want of sympathy, he had become reduced. If taken as a com- 
position, irrespective of the period of life at which it was written, 
Chatterton’s beautiful elegy will bear the closest scrutiny and most 
stringent criticism. His youth and poverty, added to the imperative 
commands of an intolerable avocation, to which he appears to have 
been chained as firmly as Ulysses was once bound to the mast, 
combined to fill his soul with sorrow bordering on despair; thus it 
is not without strong feelings of pity for their author that we peruse 
the following lines, which are only a portion of the original :— 
Joyless I seek the solitary shade, 
Where dusky contemplation veils the scene, 
The dark retreat (of leafless branches made) 
Where sick’ning sorrow wets the yellow’d green. 
The darksome ruins of some sacred cell, 
Where erst the sons of superstition trod, 
Tott’ring upon the mossy meadow, tell 
We better know but less adore our God. 
* 7 * * 
The bubbling brooks in plaintive murmurs roll, 
The bird of omen with incessant scream, 
To melancholy thoughts awakes the soul, 
And lulls the mind to contemplation’s dream. 
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A dreary stillness broods o’er all the vale, 
The clouded moon emits a feeble glare ; 
Joyless I seek the darkling hill and dale ; 
Where’er I wander sorrow still is there. 


Dean Swift once said that satire would always be popular, even in 
an age when other kinds of poetry fail to command attention, from 
the fact that it is a mirror wherein beholders discover everyone’s face 
but their own; and Chatterton, no doubt, was duly sensible to the 
truth of that remark when at this period he disdained the smiles of 
Polymnia and courted the frivolous Thalia. It is, I think, much to 
be regretted that a youth so highly gifted with poetic instincts, and 
so essentially romantic, should have lowered himself to a style of 
composition more suited to splenetic natures, and those who have an 
ill opinion of their fellow-creatures. But the demon of poverty and 
the thirst for fame appear to have dominated over his better nature ; 
hence, in the early part of 1770, he wrote the “Consuliad,” an 
heroic poem of extraordinary force and bitterness. Of this poem it 
will be sufficient to say that the pretext for satire presented itself, 
and Chatterton proved himself equal to the occasion. In the same 
month he also produced “The Hirlas,” and indited an epistle to the 
editor of the Zown and Country Magazine under the nom de plume 
of Astrea Brokage. In the following month he wrote “ February,” 
an elegy, which, like the “Consuliad,” bristles with satire. The 
following lines on Dr. Johnson, who had recently received a well- 
merited pension at the hands of his sovereign, are a fair sample of 


the whole :— 
The pension’d muse of Johnson is no more ! 
Drown’d in a butt of wine his genius lies : 
Earth! Ocean! Heaven! the wond’rous loss deplore, 
The dregs of Nature with her glory dies. 


What iron Stoic can suppress a tear : 
What sour reviewer read with vacant eye! 
What bard but decks his literary bier! 
Alas! I cannot sing—I howl—I cry. 


Chatterton now, after mature deliberation, resolved to quit his native 
city, and try his fortunes where Titans of literature had almost 
starved. The money he had received from his Bristol patrons, 
though wholly insufficient for his future wants, sufficed to defray the 
cost of his journey to London, and thither he went with a full heart, 
a large store of hope, and an empty pocket, in April 1770. The 
circumstances under which he quitted Mr. Lambert’s service have 
been variously stated, but the real cause of their parting may be 
found in the fact that, having received from various London book- 
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sellers most tempting offers of employment provided he came to 
town, he accordingly resolved to commit suicide unless released 
from his apprenticeship. On being questioned by his friend Mr. 
Thistlewaite as to his expectations, and the mode of life he proposed 
to pursue on his arrival, Chatterton made the following characteristic 
reply : ‘ My first attempt shall be in the literary way. The promises 
I have received are sufficient to dispel doubt ; but should I, contrary 
to my expectations, find myself deceived, I will, in that case, turn 
Methodist preacher. Credulity is as potent a deity as ever, and a 
new sect may easily be devised. But if that, too, shall fail me, my 
last resource is a pistol.” 

A few days after his arrival in London he wrote a most cheerful 
and highly entertaining letter to his mother, recounting the incidents 
connected with his journey, concluding with the following words :— 

Called on Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Fell, Mr. Hamilton, and Mr. Dodsley. Great 
encouragement from them ; all approved of my design; shall soon be settled. 
Call upon Mr. Lambert ; show him this, or tell him if I deserve a recommenda- 
tion he would oblige me to give me one ——-; if I do not, it will be beneath him 
to take notice of me. 

It has been supposed that Chatterton had no relations in London, 
but this is a mistake. Immediately upon his arrival he called upon 
a Mrs. Ballance, a relative of his mother, who persuaded him to take 
up his quarters at a Mr. Walmsley’s, a plasterer in Shoreditch, where 
Mrs. Ballance was at that time lodging; and the following extract 
from a letter he wrote to his mother on the 6th of May will show 
that he was by no means disappointed with his reception, as some 
writers have asserted :— 

Dear MoTHER,—I am settled, and in such a settlement as I could desire. I 
get four guineas a month by one magazine ; shall engage to write a history of 
England and other pieces, which will more than double that sum. Occasional 
essays for the daily papers would more than support me. What a glorious 
prospect ! 

On May 14 he wrote again in the same spirit, but fortune 
did not remain long at his side. The smiles of favour lit on loftier 
heads; perchance on some of those men of genius whose acquaint- 
ance he was so proud to make at the Chapter Coffee House. If 
ever a man deserved to command the sympathy of those who reward 
merit, that one was Chatterton. But, though indefatigable in his 
exertions, of surprising mental activity, prolific of execution wholly 
beyond parallel, he yet was neglected; and so deeply grieved was 
Mrs. Ballance that she once had the temerity to urge him to try and 
get into a mercantile office, which would insure him a certain, however 
humble, emolument. Chatterton’s eyes brightened in an instant; he 
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sprang to his feet, and in a loud voice alarmed the good old lady by 
telling her that he hoped by the blessing of God very soon to be 
sent to the Tower, which would make his fortune. It is true that he 
was on the high road to incarceration, for he had written a variety of 
political satires; but his obscurity sheltered him from their conse- 
quences. The struggles of a lofty spirit against a pitiless world are 
always terrible. In this instance a consciousness of power, and a 
certainty of failure, only served to incite Chatterton to accomplish 
something worthy of his genius. He had hope of triumph, even 
beyond the grave, and faith in the justice which posterity -would 
extend to one who, in his lifetime, had craved in vain for sympathy. 
He moreover well knew that, by leaving imperishable verses behind 
him, he would sooner or later hurl back upon his heartless contem- 
poraries the full measure of their scorn. Thus, early in May, about 
a fortnight after his arrival in London, Chatterton began to lay the 
foundation for future fame. In his scantily furnished lodging at 
Shoreditch, almost friendless, wholly forsaken by the literary world, 
overwhelmed, like his “ pale children of the feeble Sun,” by “all the 
vicissitudes of woe,” he sang the loves of Narva and Mored :— 


Long shall their attributes be known in song. 
Their lives were transient as the meadow flow’r, 
Ripen’d in ages, wither’d in an hour. 


It is well known that previous to his departure from Bristol he 
had entered deeply into politics, and, whether from inclination or by 
accident, had embraced the cause of the “patriotic” party. Chatterton 
now resolved upon the dangerous expedient of writing for both parties 
indifferently. He accordingly addressed a letter to Lord North, on 
May 26, 1770, signed “ Moderator,” which opens with the following 
words: “My Lord,—It gives me a painful pleasure,” &c., and con- 
tains, according to Horace Walpole, an encomium on the administra- 
tion for rejecting the City Remonstrance. On the same day he 
wrote a most respectful letter to Lord Mayor Beckford, soliciting the 
honour of an audience, and at the same time he enclosed a composi- 
tion in prose, containing virulent invectives against the Government 
for rejecting the Remonstrance. The letter begins: “When the 
endeavours of a spirited people to free themselves from insupportable 
slavery,” &c., &c. But in consequence of the Lord Mayor's death, 
which occurred shortly afterwards, this ambidextrous policy was 
never made public, and Chatterton humorously states that he 
thereby forfeited 31s. 6¢., a loss which was, however, more than 
retrieved by sale of an elegy which he composed on that occasion. 
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Although Chatterton contributed to a number of London maga- 
zines, these efforts brought him so little money that he was soon 
reduced to real poverty. In the pocket-book which he took with 
him to London he carefully entered his private cash accounts, and it 
stands on record, to the eternal shame of the booksellers, that for 
nine months’ labour this hapless youth received only £ 4. 15s. 9@. 
Nor is that all that can be charged against the memory of his em- 
ployers. In his own hand, shortly before his death, he has recorded 
that the various publishers by whom he was employed owed him 
£10. 19s. 6d.! The price paid by Mr. Fell for “The Consuliad,” a 
poem of over 270 lines, was half a guinea; from Mr. Hamilton, for 
two contributions which that gentleman thought good enough for 
insertion in his magazine, Chatterton received exactly two shillings / 
But Mr. Hamilton was a worthy patron, and had the goodness to 
give publicity to no less than sixteen songs, for which he remunerated 
the starving poet with the princely sum of tos. 6d. 

Under these circumstances none can be surprised that Chatterton 
should have sunk, almost at once, from the highest elevation of hope 
and illusion to the very depths of despair, or that he should have 
cast about him for more profitable employment. Having been un- 
successful in several attempts, Chatterton, as a last resource, applied 
to Mr. Barrett for a certificate which would enable him to get a berth 
as surgeon’s mate on board a ship bound for the Coast of Africa. 
How full his thoughts were of this project may be gathered from the 
lines he at this time addressed to Miss Bush, and from his African 
Eclogues. ‘To Miss Bush he says :— 


Refore I seek the dreary shore 
Where Gambia’s rapid billows roar, 
And foaming pour along ; 

To you I urge the plaintive strain, 
And though a lover sings in vain, 
Yet you shall hear the song. 


Ungrateful, cruel, lovely maid, 

Since all my torments were repaid 
With frowns or languid sneers ; 

With assiduities no more 

Your captive will your health implore, 
Or tease you with his tears. 


Now to the regions where the sun 
Doth his hot course of glory run, 

And parches up the ground : 
Where o’er the burning cleaving plains 
A long external dog-star reigns, 

And splendour flames around ; 
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There will I go, yet not to find 
A fire intenser than my mind, 

Which burns a constant flame : 
There will I lose thy heavenly form, 
Nor shall remembrance, raptur’d, warm, 

Draw shadows of thy fame. 

&e., &e., &c. 
Once more Chatterton was repulsed, and this time by his best 
friend, who, with a courage highly commendable, declined to recom- 
mend a young man of no medical experience nor even qualification 
to the charge of a ship’s company. This circumstance, in all proba- 
bility, filled his cup of sorrow to the brim, and induced him to move 
from his lodgings at Shoreditch, where he was known, to Mr. Angel’s, 
a sack maker, in Brook Street, Holborn, who, being wholly ignorant 
‘ of the lofty aspirations he had formed, would be unable to sneer at 
his failure. At this crisis, while he was perhaps almost starving, he 
still remembered his mother. He bitterly recalled all the assurances 
he had made her ; the bright pictures of future glory which he had 
drawn ; the promise of presents to her and to his sister, which in the 
first flush of his excitement he had made; and, though hungry and 
friendless, he kept his word! With the few shillings doled out to him 
by his literary patrons he purchased little gifts for those whom he 
loved at home. Seldom has self-denial been carried to such extre- 
mities ; never have promises been fulfilled at greater cost. He who 
cheerfully gave with one hand resolutely denied himself the means of 
subsistence with the other, and we have it on the unimpeachable 
evidence of a Mr. Wolf, who knew Chatterton at this time, that he 
would frequently pass three days consecutively without food. Perhaps 
the most prominent feature in the character of this extraordinary 
youth was courage. He was not crushed by the coldness nor 
humiliated by the reverses he encountered. In the month of June, 
the darkest period of his life, he wrote no less than seven essays, 
besides the beautiful African Eclogue known as “The Death of 
Nicou.” These essays and this poem were eagerly accepted by his 
patrons, who recompensed the friendless starving genius with empty 
flattery. His short unhappy life was, however, drawing toa close. In 
July he published, in the Zown and Country Magazine, the “Ballad 
of Charity,” a poem which only too faithfully reflected his own posi- 
tion :— 
Beneath an oak, close to a pathway side, 
Which did unto Saint Godwin’s convent lead, 
A hapless pilgrim begging did abide, 
Poor in his aspect, shabby in his weed, 
Inur’d to all the miseries of need. 
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Where from the hailstorm could the beggar fly ? 
He had no cottage there—nor any convent nigh. 


Look in his clouded face, his aspect scan ; 

How woe begone, how wither’d, sapless, dead ! 

Haste! haste thee to thy grave, accursed man! 

Haste to thy coffin, ’tis thy fittest bed, 

Cold as the clay which will rest on thy head 

Is charity and love among high elves ; ‘ 

Since knights and barons live for pleasure and themselves, 


The gathered storm is ripe; the big drops fall ; 

The sunburnt meadows smoke, and drink the rain ; 
The coming tempest doth the cattle pall, 

And the full flocks are driving o’er the plain ; 
Dash’d from the clouds the waters fly again ; 

‘The heavens ope ; the yellow light’ning flies ; 

And the fiery vapour in the wide furnace dies. 

List! now the noisy thunder’s rattling sound 

Moves slowly on, and then embolden’d clangs, 
Shakes the high spire, and lost, dispended, drown’d, 
Still on the frighten’d ear of terror hangs ; 

The winds are up; the lofty elm tree swangs ; 
Again the light’ning and the thunder pours— 

And then the full clouds burst, and shed their stony showers. 


Spurring his palfrey o’er the watery plain, the abbot of St. God- 
win’s convent approached the pilgrim, and took shelter under the 
self-same tree. ‘‘ His cloak was all of Lincoln cloth so fine,” with 
a gold button fastened near his chin. 


*‘An alms! Sir Priest,” the weary pilgrim said ; 

Oh! let me wait within your convent door 

Till the sun shineth high above our head, 

And the loud tempest of the air is o’er. 

Helpless and old am I, alas! and poor; 

No house, no friend, nor money in my pouch, 

All that I call mine own in this my silver crouch.’’! 

** Varlet,” replied the abbot, ‘‘ cease your din ; 

This is no season alms and prayers to give ; 

My porter never lets a beggar in ; 

None taste my fare who not in honour live.” 

And now the sun with the black clouds did strive, 

Full shedding on the ground his glairie ray ; 

The abbot spurr’d his steed, and quickly rode away. 
&e., &e., &e. 


Shortly afterwards, Chatterton published an essay entitled ‘“ The 


Unfortunate Fathers ; 


and the following words with which it con- 


cludes initiate us with terrible force into the dread secrets of his 


soul :— 


! Cross. 
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Suicide is sometimes a noble insanity of the soul, and often the result of a 
mature and deliberate approbation of the soul. If ever a crime, it is only one to 
society ; there indeed it always appears an irrational emotion : but when our being 
becomes dissocial, when we neither assist nor are assisted by society, we do not 
injure it by laying down our load of life. It may seem a paradoxical assertion, 
that we cannot do wrong to ourselves, but it is certain we have power over our 
own existence, 

On August 24 Mrs. Angel entered his bedroom, determined if 
possible to persuade the starving boy to share her dinner. But on 
entering the room a terrible scene presented itself, and the kindly 
words withered on her lips. There, on his rude pallet, lay all that 
was mortal of a heaven-gifted, world-forsaken boy, cruelly neglected 
during life, and in death surrounded—not by relatives and friends, 
but by fragments of his own creations. 

Some writers have ascribed Chatterton’s death to arsenic; but 
this Mr. Barrett assures us is a mistake. According to that gentle- 
man, he died from the effects of an overdose of opium, a drug which 
latterly he had been in the habit of taking to appease the pangs of 
hunger. Strange to relate, the death of this extraordinary youth 
attracted little or no attention ; and in due course the body of one 
whose virtues during life far exceeded the catalogue of his faults was 
consigned to a nameless grave in the churchyard of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn. 

Let us hope that his bright soul soon found that peace for which 
on earth he craved in vain. At eighteen he died! When the earth 
closed over him, and not till then, the world awoke to a sense of his 
glory ; and the following words, reverently spoken over his grave by 
Dr. Knox, arose like the wail of the contrite, to find an echo among 
those who had been most heartless and unjust. 

“ Unfortunate boy! in return for the pleasure I have received 
from thy poems I pay thee the trifling tribute of my praise. Thyself 
thou hast emblazoned ; thine own monument thou hast erected: but 
they whom thou hast delighted feel a pleasure in vindicating thine 
honours from the rude attacks of detraction.” 


RICHARD EDGCUMBE. 
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NATION-MAKING: 
A THEORY OF NATIONAL CHARACTERS. 


N order to avoid the slightest suspicion of appropriating the ideas 

of others without due acknowledgment, I shall begin this paper 

by stating that its title is taken from a chapter in the late Mr. Walter 

Bagehot’s work on “ Physics and Politics.” I know of no other term 

equally expressive and well-chosen to describe the subject with which 
it deals. 

Having discharged my soul of this initial obligation, I may go on 
to say that, beyond the simple name, I owe nothing whatsoever to 
Mr. Bagehot’s book. His views upon the process of Nation-Making 
appear to me diametrically opposed to the real truth—certainly, they 
represent the opposite pole from that which will be exhibited in the 
present essay. And as there is often no easier way of advancing new 
opinions than by combating old ones, I cannot do better, I think, 
than give a brief résumé of Mr. Bagehot’s method ; after which I may 
proceed to contrast it with that which seems to me the more truthful 
and probable view of national evolution. 

But first let me just begin by explaining what is the general object 
and scope of our ultimate inquiry. In a late number of this Magazine! 
I endeavoured to sketch in a brief and simple manner the causes 
which led to the rise of the great Hellenic culture among the islands 
and peninsulas of the A°gean. I then took for granted the general 
principle that every national character must necessarily be due to the 
special physical characteristics of the country in which it is developed. 
Proceeding upon this premise as a basis for the deductive interpreta- 
tion of history, I attempted to apply it to the particular instance of 
Hellas, and to show that the geographical features of the A®gean 
basin, acting upon the given material of a rude undifferentiated Aryan 
colony, must inevitably produce that special form of civilisation which 
we actually find to have existed among the historical Hellenic states. 
I knew, of course, that the doctrine thus postulated could hardly be 


? See an article on ‘‘ Hellas and Civilisation ” in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
August 1878. 
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expected to meet with universal acceptance, especially when advanced 
as a known datum, without any attempt to demonstrate its substantive 
truth. I thought it best, however, for purposes of exegesis, first to 
display the principle in one of its concrete applications, and then to 
return at a later time to the establishment of the abstract formula 
itself. The latter object I now propose to attempt. 

But let not the timid reader be frightened by the somewhat 
awsome phrases which I have been compelled to employ in this for- 
mal exordium. I shall endeavour in the sequel to say what I have 
to say without transgressing the limits of the Queen’s English, and 
without any further technicalities than the nature of the subject 
absolutely demands. Suppose we begin, then, by putting the general 
proposition which we desire to prove into rather simpler language 
than that employed above. 

Our object must be to show that the differences between one 
nation and another, whether in intellect, commerce, art, morals, or 
general temperament, ultimately depend, not upon any mysterious 
properties of race, nationality, or other unknown and intangible 
abstractions, but simply and solely upon the physical circumstances 
to which they are exposed. If it be a fact, as we know it to be, 
that the French nation differs recognisably from the Chinese, and the 
people of Hamburg differ recognisably from the people of Tim- 
buctoo, then the notorious and conspicuous differences between them 
are wholly due (it is here contended) to the geographical position 
of the various races. If the people who went to Hamburg had 
gone to Timbuctoo, they would now have been indistinguishable 
from the semi-barbarous negroes who inhabit that Central African 
metropolis: and if the people who went to Timbuctoo had gone 
to Hamburg, they would now have been white-skinned merchants 
driving a roaring trade in imitation sherry and indigestible port. 

And here, at the very outset, a caveat must be entered against a 
possible misconstruction which almost every reader will put at once 
upon the preceding paragraph. I do not mean that if you were zow 
to transplant a generation of Central African negroes, even from 
their very cradles, into the modern city of Hamburg, they would 
grow up exactly like the civilised Teutons who at present adorn that 
Fatherland of shams. The Teuton has had the advantage of ten 
thousand years continuous development, hereditarily transmitted 
from father to son, and he comes into the world at the present day 
with some odd ounces of extra brain tissue beyond the amount which 
the negro derives from his idle, unintelligent ancestors. ‘Those odd 
ounces imply an enormously-increased ability for literature, for 
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science, for art, and for the manufacture of artificial wines. All that 
I really mean is this—if the ancestors of the negro had gone to 
Hamburg when they actually went to Timbuctoo, the people who are 
now denizens of the African huts would have been by this time 
average subjects of the German Empire. Average subjects, not 
merely in the political sense, but in their intellectual, moral, zsthetic, 
and practical capacities. 

Still a further caveat, lest the previous one should again be mis- 
understood. I do not mean if the negro had gone to Hamburg 
after he became a negro ; or if the Teuton had gone to Timbuctoo 
after he became a Teuton. The negro in America, especially when 
he has two or three generations of Americanised negroes at his back, 
is not exactly the negro of the West Coast ; but he is none the less 
at bottom a negro still. He cannot catch up in a century the Aryan 
who took a hundred centuries’ start. He is so heavily handicapped 
now in the race for life that I doubt whether he will ever overtake 
the foremost runners. But once more, what I am trying to say is 
this :—If the ancestors of the negro and the Aryan, defore they had 
become either one thing or the other, and when both were just alike, 
had decided to part company, and had tossed up whether they 
should go to Africa or to Western Europe, then whichever won the 
toss to take Western Europe would become the progenitor of the 
Western European whom we know ; and whichever won the toss to go 
to Africa would become the parent of the negro with whom we are 
only too familiar. 

Not only so, but I will go further. I believe that the race which 
went to Africa would necessarily and inevitably develop (or retain) 
woolly hair, black skin, broad nostrils, and all the other well-known 
negro features, as well as the peculiar mental and moral characteristics 
which go to make up our picture of the African as he is ; while the 
race which went to Europe would in like manner necessarily and 
inevitably develop (or perhaps in some trifling matters retain) lank 
hair, light skin, a prominent nose, and all the other well-known 
Aryan features, as well as the peculiar mental and moral characteris- 
tics which go to make up our picture of the Western European as 
he is. 

Observe, I mean all this in the strictest sense, and not if you 
interpolate some other factor not included in the terms of my 
hypothesis. All this will only happen, as I say, provided the two 
races start from an original similar stock, and are afterwards placed 
in certain definite situations. If you alter some one of the original 
characteristics, or if you make some difference in the subsequent 
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treatment of these races, then the ultimate result will be to a corre- 
sponding extent disturbed. But I shall put the hypothetical case in 
the naked form of a mathematical proposition, and the reader will 
then be able to see exactly the end at which I am driving. 

Suppose we take a body A, composed of several separate but 
exactly similar units, a, 4, c, d, and so forth ; and suppose we divide 
it into exactly like portions, B and C, whereof B comprises the units 
a b, ¢c, &c., while C comprises the units a, Z, g, &c.; and suppose, fur- 
ther, that we place the part B in position X, and the part C in position 
Z; then, whatever differences the two bodies may at any time there- 
after exhibit, those differences must be due to forces acting at X 
which do not act at Z, or vice versa. 

In other words, unless we imagine these differences to have 
arisen without any cause at all (which is impossible), we must believe 
them to have arisen from local causes. 

Of course, the naked case, as here put hypothetically, is hardly 
likely to occur in nature with any such perfect simplicity. We 
cannot exactly say that the whole human race was at any time 
absolutely homogeneous, composed throughout of exactly similar 
individuals. Even among the veriest savages there must be minor dis- 
tinctions of appearance, tastes, and habits. Still, we do know that the 
earliest men were much more like one another than those now living, 
and that there has been a constant differentiation going on into more 
and more dissimilar groups. Of course, also, the very fact that members 
of a particular race have gone in one direction rather than another, 
shows some probable original dissimilarity between them. When the 
little nomad party, of which Abraham and Lot were Shaikhs, found 
it necessary to separate, it was not mere accident but diversity of 
character which made them choose each his own region. When the 
Pilgrim Fathers sailed for the shores of Massachusetts, it was not 
mere haphazard selection but similarity of aim and belief which 
decided what Englishmen should go to the New England beyond 
the ocean, and what Englishmen should remain in the Old England 
on this side the seas. Nevertheless, neither the Yankee nor the 
Britisher of to-day is the Puritan or the Royalist of the Stuarts, and 
it is America and England respectively which have caused the greater 
differences we now see between them. 

Our problem, then, is most simply put as follows. Given a 
certain original relatively. homogeneous body of men, placed under 
different physical conditions; then whatever heterogeneity may 
thereafter arise between them must be due to the diverse action 
of these different conditions. Or, to put it conversely, if at any 
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particular moment we find any two races, originally derived from a 
common stock, exhibiting certain diversities of appearance, intellect, 
or character, then those diversities must be ultimately due to the 
different geographical situations in which they and their ancestors 
may have been placed at various times since the date of their first 
separation. 

So much for definite statement of the propositions which we wish 
to establish. Let us proceed next to inquire how they may be 
established. 

There are three conceivable modes in which the differentiation of 
an originally homogeneous race into two or more heterogeneous 
branches might theoretically take place. The first mode is by pure 
accident : that is to say, we might imagine that the various branches 
developed differences of intellect and character through simple cause- 
less chance. But this idea, though theoretically conceivable, is not 
practically believable at the present day. Indeed, the more advanced 
among our philosophers would go so far as to say that when we 
imagine we are conceiving such a possibility, we are really 
deceiving ourselves by mistaking a hazy unrealisable notion for a 
conceivable thought. However, to waive this technical point, we can 
at least agree that nobody would now suppose any process to be 
entirely uncaused. The universality of causation may be regarded as 
a fixed certainty for all modern thought. Hence we are reduced to 
the two alternative suppositions, that such a differentiation takes place 
through the action of internal or of external causes respectively. 

The first of these two theories was advocated by Mr. Bagehot. 
Put in a simple form, his belief amounted to this. A race, originally 
one and similar throughout, becomes differentiated into various sub- 
races, eventually forming separate and unlike nations, by the mere 
varied caprices of its constituent masses. In one place one tribe 
sets a special value upon one quality, say bravery : in another place 
another tribe places a higher estimate upon some other trait, say 
cunning or (what is the same thing) intellect. Here cheating is the 
fashion, there honesty. This little group patronises nascent art; 
that displays a taste for rude poetry; the other expends itself on 
athletic exercises. Spontaneous merchants cross the sea in the east ; 
accidental agriculturists till the land in the west. Natural selection, 
picking out the better-suited among these ever-shifting peculiarities, 
preserves those variations which are in adaptation to the circum- 
stances, and allows those which are out of adaptation to go to the 
wall. 

Now this theory has some truth in it, as far as it extends: but I 
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must say it seems to me to extend a very little way indeed. For how 
are these spontaneous variations set up? Apparently, in Mr. 
Bagehot's view, by mere causeless accident ; and so we are landed 
once more in the inconceivable or unbelievable notion of uncaused 
changes, which we thought we had carefully avoided. Of course Mr. 
Bagehot would answer (were he here amongst us still to do so) that 
these minor variations were set up by surrounding circumstances. 
So far, good. But then he seems to regard those surrounding circum- 
stances as of little importance, mere fugitive collocations of petty 
causes, varying from moment to moment, and only worthy of note 
because of the effects which they conspire remotely to produce. To 
me it seems rather that the differentiating agency must be sought in 
the great permanent geographical features of land and sea, and that 
these have necessarily and inevitably moulded the characters and the 
histories of every nation upon earth. 

Or, once more to illustrate the difference between the two theories 
by a concrete instance, Mr. Bagehot seems to suppose that particular 
nations have derived their special characteristics in many cases from 
simple mimicry of some fashionable type, set by a popular chief ora 
primitive warrior ; while to me they appear rather to have derived them 
from the reactions of the great physical features by which they were sur- 
rounded. Even if it were granted that one nation followed the 
caprices of one leader, and another those of a second, the para- 
mount question remains—what differentiated chief from chief and 
taste of people from taste of people? Until this ultimate problem 
has been solved, we seem to me hardly any nearer the origin of 
nation-making than when we began. 

Nor does that earlier writer, our fussy, conceited, inconsequential 
old friend Buckle, get any deeper towards a solution of the question 
than Mr. Bagehot. It is true he suggested the belief that geographical 
position has everything to do with civilisation, the only problem with 
which he attempted directly to deal ; but the moment he came to 
apply his theory to a particular case, he at once destroyed all its real 
significance by abandoning its applicability to Europe, where he 
believed in the intervention of certain abstruse metaphysical entities, 
denominated Moral Laws. Even where he attempted strictly to 
carry out his principles in a concrete case (say that of India), he 
descended at once to such a set of fanciful generalities and far- 
fetched analogies, that his work possesses no reai scientific value in 
any part. For example, he accounted for the infinite epochs and 
gigantic families of Hindu mythology by the simple and imaginative 
explanation that the minds of the dwellers in little alluvial villages on 
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the Ganges were overawed by the vastness of the Himalayan mountain 
system, as though we should account for the genius of Burns by his 
close proximity to the Alps and the Great Geyser. 

Mr. Bagehot’s view is an immense advance upon such a crude 
and ill-digested system ; but still it cannot be said to go very deep 
into the ultimate difficulty. He enjoyed the enormous advantage of 
writing after Mr. Darwin had given us the master-key of the natural 
selection theory ; and so of course his feet could not fail to go right 
_in many byways where earlier writers lost themselves hopelessly. His 
treatment was a very natural application of the Darwinian hypothesis 
to the question of nation-making ; it was, indeed, an inevitable step: 
but it was only a first step, and a step very much in the dark. Let 
us try back once more, and see to what results a stricter application 
of evolutionist principles will finally conduct us. 

When Mr. Darwin’s great discovery was first heralded to the world, 
we were all content to accept it as a sufficient account of the modus 
operandi whereby variations once set up were strengthened and deve- 
loped ; but we did not at first endeavour to explain the particular 
causes of these variations themselves. It was usual to speak of them 
as “spontaneous,” and though Mr. Darwin himself always laid much 
stress upon their natural origin, as results of unknown laws, it yet 
seemed at first as though we must leave the action of these laws in 
complete obscurity, merely accepting their results as so many known 
facts. As time went on, however, biologists began to perceive that in 
many instances we could actually show the particular law upon which 
the primitive variation depended ; and now we are every day filling 
up the gaps in our knowledge by the discovery of such initial causes, 
and reducing the “spontaneous” variations to comprehended cases 
of acknowledged laws.! 

For example, we once could only account for the colours and 
sweet secretions of flowers or fruits by saying that #f such a tendency 
were fortuitously set up (that is to say, resulted from the operation of 
unknown causes), then it would be strengthened and increased by 
the selective action of insects and birds; but nowadays we are able 


' Mr, A. R. Wallace has been particularly successful in pointing out the origin 
of such variations, and his admirable explanation of the genesis of colour in the 
animal integuments, contained in his late volume on Tropical Nature, forms one 
of the best examples that could be given of this later stage in the evolutionist 
doctrine. In saying this, however, I ought to add that I cannot wholly agree with 
Mr. Wallace in supposing that his explanation supersedes Mr. Darwin’s doctrine 
of sexual selection. I regard it rather as supplementary and preliminary to selective 
action—affording the groundwork of variation upon which that action can be 
exercised. 
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positively to show that such colours necessarily present themselves 
wherever certain chemical processes are taking place, which must 
take place in flowers and fruits, while we are also able to show that 
sweet juices are inevitable concomitants of the selfsame processes. 
In short, we can now remove these original variations from the 
category of hypothetical occurrences to that of known results : instead 
of postulating a primitive tendency towards the development of 
colours and sweet secretions, we can prove that such a tendency 
must naturally exist, and so form a groundwork for the selective 
action which we now see taking place around us. 

An individual analogy will make my meaning clearer still. The 
animals and plants of the Galapagos Islands are all noticeable for 
their total want of bright colouring. The flowers are mostly small 
and inconspicuous ; the birds and insects mostly dull grey or dingy 
black. Why is this? I think the geographical peculiarities of the 
island supply us with a sufficient answer. They stand at a consider- 
able distance from any mainland, and their fauna and flora, like 
those of other oceanic isles, consist of such waifs and strays as Mr. 
Darwin and Mr. Wallace have taught us to expect on these isolated 
archipelagos. Now, among the accidental plant denizens, wafted by 
winds and waves to the solitary group, ferns hold a conspicuous 
place ; for their small spores are much more easily carried about than 
the relatively large seeds of flowering plants. Of course, these ferns 
have no blossoms, and so they contribute nothing to the general 
brilliancy of any local flora. Again, among the flowering plants, all 
those with bright corollas, like buttercups or roses, depend for fertili- 
sation upon insects, for whose allurement these brilliant adjuncts 
have been developed; while those with inconspicuous greenish 
blossoms, like grasses and forest trees, depend generally upon the 
wind, and are destitute of such attractive organs. Consequently, 
bright-blossomed plants can only exist where insects fit for fertilising 
them have previously or simultaneously settled themselves. But 
oceanic islands like the Galapagos group seldom possess any bees or 
butterflies capable of performing this necessary task for the brilliant 
flowers; because these winged insects cannot fly over such enormous 
distances, and are not likely to reach the island alive. Asa rule, 
only the creeping kinds, which adhere to logs of wood or floating 
objects, succeed in colonising such isolated spots. Conversely, if a 
stray bee or butterfly did manage to reach the islands in safety, he 
would necessarily starve for want of proper food. Accordingly, only 
the wind-fertilised plants which accident brought to the Galapagos 
group could thrive and propagate ; while the insect-fertilised species 
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either died out in the first generation, or adapted themselves to the 
altered circumstances by assuming the opposite habit. Hence there 
are no bright flowers on the archipelago. 

But how does this account for the absence of brilliantly-coloured 
animals? Simply thus. Speaking roughly, we may say that all the 
bright-hued birds or insects are flower-feeding or fruit-eating species. 
Only these species have acquired that taste for pure colours which 
shows itself in the sexual selection of beautiful mates. Now, we 
have seen already that there are no red or blue flowers on the islands, 
and also that there are no butterflies. For a like reason there can 
be no humming-birds or honey-suckers. Similarly there are no 
yellow or pink fruits, and no bright birds which feed on them. In 
brief, there is nothing in the circumstances of the group to produce 
colour, and so there is no colour there. 

If we knew more about the habits and food of each species, as 
well as about its natural enemies and the means of protection which 
it adopts against them, we should probably see even more clearly 
that all the peculiarities of fauna and flora in such a case depend 
upon the presence or absence of such food-stuffs, enemies, or means 
of protection. For example, it has been shown that the beetles 
which inhabit oceanic islands are generally either very strong-winged 
or absolutely wingless. Now, on such small isolated lands, a winged 
insect is very apt to be blown out to sea with the prevailing wind. 
Those individuals which happened to possess unusually powerful 
wings would succeed in battling against the breeze and holding their 
own in spite of it; those with very weak wings would not suffer from 
this difficulty, because they would fly very low and little, or not at 
all ; but those with only moderate powers of flight would be carried 
out unresistingly and finally drowned. Hence, the medium indi- 
viduals would always be weeded out from generation to generation, 
while the strong-winged would develop more and more powerful 
organs of flight, and the weak-winged would gradually lose theirs 
altogether by continued disuse. So we can see how in a thousand 
minor ways the geographical circumstances must influence the 
differentiation of new species. 

What we have to inquire in such a case falls under two heads : 
first, what was the original stock from which the particular species 
was primarily derived? and, second, what variations have been pro- 
duced by the geographical peculiarities of its new situation, either 
directly through change of climate, food, and so forth, or indirectly 
through special modes of natural and sexual selection? Those who 
would wish to see these two questions completely answered with 
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reference to a single species, or group of species, should turn to Mr. 
Wallace’s interesting account of the humming-birds of Juan Fer- 
nandez. Mr. Wallace there shows, with all his usual acuteness and 
ingenuity, how these birds were originally stray individuals of a much 
plainer Chilian species ; and how the abundant food and freedom 
from competition in the new habitat produced the various differences 
which mark off the existing descendants of these colonists from the 
parent stock. It should be remembered, too, that the particular 
country from which the colonising individuals come is itself deter- 
mined in the main by geographical conditions, such as actual proxi- 
mity, intervention of seas, straits, lakes, rivers, and mountains, with 
their comparative depth, height, and width, or like circumstances ; 
so that in the end the whole complex set of correlated facts with 
regard to the fauna and flora may be said ultimately to depend 
simply and solely upon physical features. 

And now let us proceed to apply these analogies to the case of man. 

In the first place, it will be quite clear, I think, in the light of the 
preceding facts, that we cannot regard any nation as an active agent 
in differentiating itself. Only the surrounding circumstances can 
have any effect in such a direction. To suppose otherwise is to 
suppose that the mind of man is exempt from the universal law of 
causation. There is no caprice, no spontaneous impulse in human 
endeavours. Even taste and inclinations must themselves be the 
result of surrounding causes. We know now that the human pre- 
ference for sweets over bitters, for perfumes over stenches, for bright 
hues over dingy messes, has its origin in facts of our nervous struc- 
ture, which are themselves the product of our descent from early 
frugivorous ancestors. If one race shows slight diversities in these 
respects from another, we can only account for them as we would 
account for any other phenomenon, by the action of surrounding 
circumstances. And though in an individual we can seldom or never 
really discover all the conditions, personal and hereditary, which 
have gone to form his individuality, yet when we examine a whole 
nation or race the case is widely different, for here we need only take 
into account those special traits which are common to the average of 
its component members, and these must necessarily be due to the 
circumstances which are also common to them all, namely, the 
geographical environment in which they live.'' Hence I think we 


! Those readers who have looked at my previous essay on ‘ Hellas and 
Civilisation,” need not be reminded that I always include in the term ‘‘geo- 
graphical environment,” the various other countries and races with which the 
nation under consideration is brought into relations. 
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may at once dismiss Mr. Bagehot’s theory of caprice or apretacanen 
taste as a differentiating agency in Nation-Making. 

As regards the original undifferentiated stock from which the 
various races of mankind are derived, we cannot be said to know 
much about it. Nor can we obtain any such definite information 
about the earliest homes of the great divisions—Aryan, Semitic, 
Turanian, and so forth—as would enable us to show what were the 
peculiar circumstances which gave rise to their deeply-engrained 
hereditary differences. But when we come to the minor subdivisions 
into which each of these originally homogeneous groups splits up, we 
can, I think, on the whole, trace the causes which influenced their 
subsequent development. Thus, while the Laplander and the China- 
man exhibit many traits in common, which they derive from their 
common Turanian ancestry, we may safely say that the traits in 
which they differ are due to the geographical position and physical 
features of Lapland and China respectively. So, too, while the 
Indian Brahman, the Hellene, and the Englishman all exhibit many 
reminiscences of the primitive Aryan, we may yet with confidence set 
down their differentiating peculiarities to the special position of India, 
Hellas, and Britain. In the whole of human history we may seé 
nothing but the perpetual action and reaction of these two primary 
factors, the Organism (including, of course, the nervous system, and 
therefore the character and intellect), handed down by heredity from 
previous generations as a relatively-fixed existence, and the Environ- 
ment (including, of course, the surrounding organisms), whose various 
portions play for ever upon the organism, producing minor variations, 
which in turn are handed down to posterity as part of the hereditary 
possessions of the race. 

It will be obvious, therefore, that if we wish to trace out the 
differentiation of any particular nation—say the Hellenic—or, what 
comes to the same thing, if we wish to account for the special national 
characteristics, we must inquire, first, to which of the great human 
families does it belong by descent ; and, secondly, what are the 
physical features by which it is surrounded. Clearly, Hellas would 
have had a somewhat different history had she been occupied some 
two or three thousand years before the Christian era by a Semitic or 
a Turanian race—not, perhaps a history essentially unlike in its main 
features of commerce and civilisation, but still a history differing in 
a thousand minor points of personal and general detail. On the 
other hand, equally clearly, the undifferentiated or little differentiated 
Aryans who went to Hellas must have been rendered more and more 
unlike those other Aryans who went to India or to Ireland by the 
peculiar conformation and surroundings of the island coasts on which 
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they settled. This, that, or the other Hellene may have differed 
from his neighbours through the special conditions in which he 
himself and his ancestors for ever had been placed ; but so far as 
the Hellenic race, zn its totality, differed from the pure Hindu or 
Erse races in their totality, the difference must be due to that which 
the whole mass of individuals had in common, namely, the physical 
position of Hellas. To doubt this seems to me equivalent to denying 
the universality of causation. 

Finally, in every case, we must make due allowance for the time- 
element. ‘The earliest humming-birds which went to Juan Fernandez, 
as Mr. Wallace tells us, found the field unoccupied, and were able to 
develop into increased strength and beauty through the abundance 
of food and the absence of enemies. But when, at a later date— 
these original colonists having meanwhile firmly established them- 
selves and populated the island—a second immigration of like indi- 
viduals took place from the coast of Chili, the new comers found the 
field already occupied by the island species, and consequently, 
having no superabundance of food, and having to compete with the 
older inhabitants in the struggle for life, they have never developed 
any extra size or beauty, but still remain as a comparatively plain 
species by the side of their more gorgeous brethren. Here, all the 
circumstances are exactly the same, except the time-element. The 
immigrants belonged to one original form, and they came to one and 
the same island ; but time had introduced one more feature into the 
totality of that island, namely, the differentiated local species. This 
one altered feature of course sufficed to prevent the second colony 
from running through exactly the same evolution as the first. 

It is just the same with nations and races. Hellas was great in 
B.C. 400, because at that particular epoch of time navigation had just 
extended to the A2gean basin, with a few outlying ports. Italy was 
great in A.D. 100, because navigation and internal communications 
had extended over the whole Mediterranean basin. England is great 
in A.D. 1878 because steam has made her the centre of the Atlantic 
system. New factors arise from time to time by the interaction of 
the old, which really make the conditions other than they were ; and 
so the picture changes before our eyes from day to day. But in the 
main I believe we can now point out the principal causes which have 
influenced the evolution of history; and in some future papers I 
hope, with the kind permission of editor, readers, and critics, to 
attempt the deductive explanation of one or two leading instances— 
China, Egypt, India, Italy, and Western Europe—by the light of the 
general principles here laid down. 

GRANT ALLEN. 
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MR. CRABTREE. 


HE first scene of ‘‘ The School for Scandal,” as everyone knows, 
represents the dressing-room of Lady Sneerwell. She is dis- 
covered at her toilet, in colloquy with her confidential agent, Mr. 
Snake, who sips chocolate as he discusses the family affairs of the 
Teazles and the Surfaces. Presently her ladyship, the widow of a 
city knight with a good jointure, holds a kind of reception, much 
after Lady Squanderfield’s manner, as represented by William Hogarth 
some thirty years before in the fourth of the “ Marriage 4 la mode” 
pictures. In the foreground people of fashion and quality assemble 
and gossip ; at the back are plainly visible her ladyship’s bed and 
dressing table. Mr. Joseph Surface appears; whereupon Mr. Snake 
departs. Then Maria enters, to be followed by Mrs. Candour. The 
servant next announces “ Mr. Crabtree and Sir Benjamin Backbite ;” 
and forthwith the Wasp and Butterfly of the comedy buzz and flutter 
about the scene. 

The first personator of Mr. Crabtree was William Parsons, a 
valued actor of the old men as distinguished from the old gentlemen 
of comedy. He did not pretend to an air of fashion; his aspect 
was somewhat unrefined; his manner perhaps lacked polish and 
elegance. He was seen at his best in strongly delineated characters, 
to which some grossness of humour, some violence of colouring, was 
permissible. A suspicion of low comedy attended his efforts in the 
loftier paths of the drama. But he was distinctly an artist in the 
completeness and conscientiousness of his impersonations. It is 
ascribed to him as a peculiar merit that he fully possessed the art of 
immersing himself in the characters he assumed. He paid “a happy 
attention,” we are told, to all the minutiz of representation ; por- 
trayed in the most finished manner the infirmities, mental and phy- 
sical, of age, the passion of avarice, the folly of dotage : the “ totter- 
ing knee, the sudden stare, the plodding look, nay, the taking out of 
a handkerchief,” all proclaimed him a consummate actor in his own 
particular line. When he appeared as Foresight in “ Love for Love,” 
and was addressed by Sir Sampson Legend as “ Old Nostradamus,” 
and described as “poring upon the ground for a crooked pin or an 
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old horsenail with the head towards him,” there could not be, a 
biographer asserts, a finer illustration of Congreve’s character—“ an 
illiterate old fellow, peevish and positive, superstitious and pretending 
to understand astrology, palmistry, physiognomy, omens, dreams, 
&c.”--than Parsons afforded at that time in face and attitude. As 
Crabtree, of course, the actor had a very different task to accomplish. 
Crabtree, prominent among the scandal-mongers who give the work 
its title, is, with his compeers, but slightly connected with the real plot 
of the play. Yet in the hands of a competent performer Crabtree 
always figures entertainingly upon the scene. He is so busily mali- 
cious, he has so reduced spitefulness to a system, detraction and 
calumny are such joys to him: even the pride he takes in introducing 
and encouraging his nephew, Sir Benjamin, in demanding an exhibi- 
tioy of his pretty wit, a repetition of his absurd epigrams and charades, 
is but an excuse for more and yet more mischief-making. Moreover, 
Crabtree is entrusted with certain of the best passages in the tattle 
of the scandalous college ; he tells the ridiculous story of Miss 
Letitia Piper and the twins ; he relates the dealings of Charles Surface 
with the Jews ; and he describes in the most detailed manner the duel 
which did not occur between Charles and Sir Peter, when—“ Charles’s 
shot took effect, as I tell you, and Sir Peter’s missed ; but, what is 
very extraordinary, the ball struck against a little bronze Shakespeare 
that stood over the fire-place, grazed out of the window at a right 
angle, and wounded the postman, who was just coming to the door 
with a double letter from Northamptonshire!” <A fable more convin- 
cingly circumstantial could not be. 

William Parsons was born on the 29th February, 1736, the son 
of a carpenter in Bow Lane, Cheapside, whose circumstances were 
far from affluent. The father, however, was bent upon giving his 
boy a good education, and accordingly placed him at St. Paul’s 
School, in which “garden of emulative genius,” as a biographer 
superfinely describes it, young Parsons exhibited intelligence and 
acquired some learning. He won the approval of his masters on 
account of his diligence and docility, while he was esteemed by his 
schoolfellows because of the kindness of his disposition, his un- 
flagging drollery and good nature. Already he discovered a certain 
taste for the drama ; he invested his pocket-money in the purchase 
of plays, and greatly indulged in poetical recitations and elocutionary 
exercises ; the schoolroom often resounded with his rehearsals of 
“the pleadings of Antony, the oratory of Brutus, and the rage of 
Richard.” At the age of fifteen he was apprenticed to Sir Henry 
Cheese, a well-known surveyor. 
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During the last century there flourished in London various 
‘spouting clubs,” as they were called. These were assemblies of 
young men—apprentices for the most part—and among apprentices 
were then classed the pupils of professional men—held in the larger 
rooms of taverns, for the promotion of conviviality, speechifying, 
recitations, and amateur theatricals. Parsons had become a member 
of a society of this description, meeting now at The Bird Cage, in 
Wood Street, and now at The Horns, in Doctors’ Commons. He 
had made the acquaintance of Powell and Holland, young men of 
his own standing, already inclining towards that histrionic profession 
of which they were presently to become distinguished ornaments. 
In truth, Parsons had become “ stage-struck.” It was in vain that 
Sir Henry Cheese complained of his pupil’s idleness and negligence. 
It was in vain that old Parsons expostulated, warned, and scolded. 
The youth declined to be advised ; soon abandoned his desk in the 
surveyor’s office, and enrolled himself, a raw recruit, in the army of 
the players. “Though I run from Cheese, I fear not meeting with 
bread,” he cried, with a light heart, and the pleasantry was much 
applauded by his friends of the “ spouting club.” 

He shared the delusion to which comic actors seem invariably 
subject: he believed himself a tragedian; and among his fellow- 
apprentices he strutted for some time as Romeo and Richard. In 
1756 he first appeared before the public, on the occasion of a benefit, 
at the Haymarket Theatre ; he essayed the part of Kent, his friend 
Powell impersonating Edmund. At this time Parsons was thought to 
be the better tragedian of the two. He was wont to say in later life 
that it took seven years to perfect Powell in tragedy, and about the 
same time to convince himself that in comedy lay his own best 
chances of success. He obtained an engagement at York and won 
much applause at Southampton in the tragedy of “ The Earl of Essex ;” 
he was subsequently entrusted with the leading characters in tragedy 
and in genteel comedy. From York he removed to Edinburgh upon 
the offer of liberal terms and a long engagement. The discovery of 
his comic powers seems to have been very much a matter of accident. 
In consequence of the departure for Dublin of one Stamper, a come- 
dian much admired on the Edinburgh stage, Parsons was required to 
assume, at a very short notice, the character of Lovegold in F ielding’s 
“ Miser.” ‘The audience,” we read, “expected little more than a 
reading ; but, to their surprise, he sustained every scene with increas- 
ing excellence, and when the curtain fell, Stamper was no longer 
regretted, nor would his appearance, after this evening, have been 
welcomed, had he returned to the part.” Parsons’ skill in portraying 
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the characters of old men soon obtained further demonstration, and 
a severe attack of asthma which now first afflicted him, and which 
recurred frequently throughout his life, probably confirmed him in 
this line of impersonation. His vocal infirmity was even an aid in 
his assumption of elderly characters. He remained some four or five 
years in Edinburgh, marrying there ; his wife enjoyed considerable 
reputation as an actress of saucy chambermaids, romps, and hoydens. 
His fame attracted the attention of Garrick, always eager to strengthen 
his company, and careful, by the introduction of new actors, to 
control the more established performers. 

Parsons first appeared at Drury Lane, on the 21st of September 
1762, as Filch in “The Beggar’s Opera,” his wife personating Mrs. 
Peachum. It was said that at this time Garrick entertained no great 
opinion of the abilities of Parsons, but engaged him chiefly for the 
sake of his wife ; he hoped that Mrs. Parsons might rival Mrs. Clive 
in popularity, and that the pretensions of the elder actress might be 
subdued by the presence of the new-comer. In this respect he was 
disappointed: Mrs. Clive was not to be so easily opposed, still less 
surpassed. “Mrs. Parsons’ abilities were very tiny, indeed,” writes 
Charles Dibdin ; “in nothing but the size of her person was she 
superior to Mrs. Clive.” Garrick, however, seems to have protected 
his own interests very sufficiently. He had secured Parsons’ services 
upon very moderate terms, awarding a larger salary to his wife. But 
he soon dispensed with Mrs. Parsons’ aid altogether, and then, by 
way of checking the rise of Parsons, engaged an actor named 
Hartry to rival his impersonations and appear in the same class of 
characters. In a poem of the time, dealing with the theatres, the 
actors are coupled in the lines :— 

Parsons and Hartry with strong power of face, 
Give sportive humour oft successful chase, &c., Ke. 

Hartry’s merits were not considerable, however. Meanwhile 
Parsons advanced, if but slowly in the first instance. Few parts of 
importance were allotted him during his earlier seasons in London. 
Yates and Shuter were in such full possession of the more prominent 
characters of comedy that he was even constrained to appear in- 
significantly in tragedy, now personating Gratiano in “ Othello,” now 
Lenox in “ Macbeth,” and now Douglas in the first part of “ Henry 
IV.” But it began to be perceived that he was a very original per- 
former, and that his histrionic method, if less droll than Shuter’s, or 
less forcible than Yates’s, was yet remarkable for its fidelity to nature. 
It was admitted presently that in such characters as the antiquar.an 
Perriwinkle, in “ A Bold Stroke for a Wife,” and the fond Alderman 
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Smuggler of “The Constant Couple,” he could afford comparison 
with the best of contemporary players. Garrick became sensible 
that the new performer was a real acquisition to the theatre, and that 
he possessed the art of making much of very small parts. Thence- 
forward the manager, in arranging his farces for representation, was 
careful always to provide a character for Parsons. This was the less 
difficult, in that Parsons found pleasure in personating choleric fathers 
and testy guardians—characters indispensable to farce. “It was 
determined,” writes a biographer, explaining the actor’s choice of 
parts, ‘to make that respectable which had never been so considered 
before ; and by studying the pettish peevishness and other passions 
of old men, and contemplating in real life what effect these had on 
the voice, the face, nay, the very gait, he gave so faithful a portraiture 
of nature, that though the subject was not handsome, it was uni- 
versally admired for its extraordinary similitude.” It was admitted 
that the parents and guardians of the stage are usually but the means 
of displaying the superior brilliancy of the other characters: “ they 
introduce that humour which others utter; they are the three first 
lines of the epigram of which the fourth is the point.” 

Between Garrick and Parsons the most cordial relations were 
soon established; they became, indeed, the best and firmest of 
friends. For upwards of thirty years Parsons remained a member of 
the Drury Lane company, resisting the very liberal offers he received 
from Dublin, and remaining loyal to Garrick even when strongly 
tempted by his early playfellow, Powell, to desert with him to Colman 
at Covent Garden. During the summer he accepted engagements to 
appear at the Haymarket or at Liverpool and other places in com- 
pany with his friend John Palmer, the Joseph Surface of “The 
School for Scandal ;” but the return of winter surely found him again 
at Drury Lane. He was a prudent thrifty man, and had soon saved 
sufficient to purchase a share in the Bristol Theatre, in association 
with the actors Reddish and Clarke. But he grew weary of his 
responsibilities, and in three years withdrew from this enterprise ; 
his natural mildness of disposition ill-fitted him, it was said, for the 
post of manager. He built himself a summer retreat in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mead’s Row, St. George’s Fields, bestowing upon his 
house the title of Frog Hall. Ina publication called the General 
Magazine and Impartial Review appeared a drawing, after Woollett, 
of the actor’s house. A century ago this portion of Lambeth boasted 
a picturesque and rural air. Frog Hall appears to have afforded 
much pleasure to Parsons and his friends. Woollett was wont to 
exercise himself in a small boat or punt upon the confined piece of 
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water fronting the house. Palmer described Parsons’ summer retreat 
as possessing a nine-pin alley for a foreground and a pigsty in the 
middle distance, with a wash-hand basin for a fishpond. An open 
and very unsavoury ditch adjoining the Apollo Gardens seems, how- 
ever, to have been a source of some discomfort to the tenant of Frog 
Hall. 

Parsons was endowed with fair skill as a draughtsman, and lent 
material aid in illustrating the monthly numbers of the General 
Magazine. Michael Kelly mentions ‘that in the little drawing-room 
of Frog Hall were several admirable landscapes by Parsons, and that 
he was generally accounted a very good artist. During his early 
struggles as an actor he had been able to increase his small salary 
by painting landscape studies, fruit and flower pieces, for the picture- 
dealers, displaying, we are informed, “ very decent execution, much 
judgment, and no small portion of taste and fancy.” It is re- 
lated, indeed, that “a celebrated landscape painter of that time” 
availed himself of Parsons’ abilities, and, “ without any diminution to 
the respectability of his professional character,” sold as his own 
works pictures executed, in truth, by the actor. Charles Dibdin 
says of Parsons’ pictures that they were “very respectable produc- 
tions,” but that Parsons was more a critic than a painter, more elabo- 
rate than spirited; that he paid more attention to the adjustment of 
parts than to the general effect, “and thus, although he was a very 
good copier of a picture, he was by no means a first-rate copier of 
nature.” Dibdin and Parsons worked together as painters, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds supplying them from his gallery with examples for imitation. 
A picture, the joint performance of the song-writer and the comedian, 
was publicly exhibited about 1772 at the large room at the Lyceum, 
erected by the Society of Incorporated Artists of Great Britain, the 
precursor and rival of the Royal Academy. Parsons is said to have 
also profited by dealing in the works of old masters, so-called—a 
very lucrative trade a century ago. His own paintings and drawings 
were, shortly after his decease, sold by public auction in Christie’s 
Rooms, and realised considerable prices. 

Geneste, in his “ History of the Stage,” furnishes a list of upwards 
of one hundred and fifty characters assumed by Parsons at Drury 
Lane and the Haymarket Theatres. Among his Shakespearean 
parts may be enumerated Shallow, Dogberry, Sir Hugh Evans, the 
First Gravedigger in “ Hamlet,” the First Witch in “ Macbeth,” the 
Clowns in “ Measure for Measure” and “ Twelfth Night,” Bottom in 
a version of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Gardiner in “ Henry 
VIIL.,” Silence in “ Henry IV.,” Part II., Gobbo in the “ Merchant 
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of Venice,” and Elbow in “ Measure for Measure.” He was the 
original representative, the creator, as the modern term has it, not 
merely of Crabtree, of Sir Fretful Plagiary, and of Probe in “A Trip 
to Scarborough,” but of many other characters very popular and 
famous in their day but scarcely known, even by name, to the modern 
stage, such as Sir Christopher Curry in “Inkle and Yarico,” Lope 
Tocho in the “Mountaineers,” Snarl in “The Village Lawyer,” 
Diggery in “ All the World’s a Stage,” Doyley in “ Who’s the Dupe?” 
Cranky in “The Son-in-Law,” Dr. Bartholo in “The Spanish 
Barber,” Whittle in “The Irish Widow,” &c. He undertook the 
established low-comedy parts of Scrub, Jerry Sneak, Mawworm, 
Solomon in “The Quaker,” the First Recruit in “The Recruiting 
Officer,” David in “‘ The Rivals,” Davy in “ Bon Ton;” and he played 
what are called the stock old men of the theatre, such as Justice 
Woodcock, Sir Solomon Sadlife, Colonel Oldboy, Sir Francis Wrong- 
head, Sir Francis Gripe, Mr. Hardcastle, Justice Greedy, &c. He 
accounted as his best part Corbaccio in Ben Jonson’s “ Volpone,” 
adding, “ but all the merit I have in it I owe to Shuter. The public 
are pleased to think that I play the part well, but his acting was as 
far superior to mine as Mount Vesuvius is to a rushlight.” 

During the closing years of his life Parsons suffered more and 
more from asthma. “ He told me that usquebaugh relieved him,” 
writes Boaden ; “but it quieted the irritation by slow destruction ; 
he was almost a shadow when he died.” In a poetic effusion, 
entitled “‘ The London Theatres,” published the year of his death, 
he is thus apostrophised :— 

Parsons ! Dame Nature’s wonder and delight, 

How hast thou, child of merriment and glee, 

From Garrick’s golden age to those we own, 

With tender frame (for many a year assailed 

By meagre Asthma’s all-destroying power) 

Come forward to thy friends, while equal warmth 

Of friendly greeting passed on either side ! 

The while, too evident to all, appeared 

The lurking illness struggling with the will. &c., &c. 

To benefit his failing health he made some few summer excur- 
sions—matters less easy of accomplishment then than now. “ Our 
first trip was to Margate,” writes his biographer simply, “ and never 
before had I scented salt water and experienced the elegant accom- 
modation of a Margate hoy..... At eight in the morning we 
sailed from Billingsgate, but winds unfavourable to our course, at four 
in the afternoon, had wafted our bark no farther than Deptford, and 
the captain, to add to our satisfaction, informed us we must go 
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ashore, and there wait till seven in the evening for a forwarding gale.’ 
Further incidents of travel are recorded : a storm of wind and rain, 
thunder and lightning, the alarming rolling of the vessel, and the 
distressing sickness of the passengers. ‘“‘A stranger before to any 
expanse of water exceeding that at Chelsea Reach, I viewed the 
turbulent and rolling waste I now moved on, with awe and admira- 
tion.” By nine on the following morning, however, the travellers 
were enabled to view “ the white and rugged steeps of Margate” and 
to stand upon its pier. Other excursions to Southampton, Salisbury, 
the Isle of Wight, &c., are also related, with a gravity and particu- 
larity which now, owing to the changes wrought by Time in regard to 
travel, wear almost a burlesque air. 

It was with despondent feelings Parsons watched the demolition, 
in 1792, of the theatre in which his best successes as an actor had 
been achieved and he had passed his happiest hours. But Sir 
Christopher Wren’s Drury Lane, erected in 1674, having stood for 
nearly one hundred and twenty years, now gave place to Holland’s 
theatre, opened for dramatic representations in April 1794, and 
totally destroyed by fire in February 1809. Parsons gloomily pre- 
dicted that he should not long survive the old house; but as he noted 
the rising walls of the new building he expressed a hope that his 
health would permit him to reappear in Drury Lane Theatre. His 
shattered constitution, however, suffered gravely from the damp 
walls, the fresh paint, and the draughtiness of the new house. Still 
he played on through a bitterly cold winter, to add, as he said, a little 
more to the purse he had been long preparing for his wife and son, 
that they might be independent when he was at rest. His friend 
Baddeley, the original representative of Moses in “ The School for 
Scandal,” died suddenly in November 1794. Parsons took the sad 
event much to heart. “Poor Baddeley!” he said ; “I thought he 
would have lasted longer. Well, well, it will be the same way and 
the same thing with poor Parsons one of these days. This cruel 
winter has done his busiriess, and, depend upon it, it will do mine 
too.” He was too ill to attend the funera! of the departed actor, but 
he stood at a window to watch the procession pass, reproaching him- 
self because of his infirm state. “I ought to have followed the 
coffin,” he said pathetically ; ‘‘ Baddeley would have followed mine 
had I been the first to die.” Crabtree did not long survive Moses, 
however. 

He took no formal leave of his public, but it had become 
clear to all that his career was approaching its close. Late in 1794 
he appeared in his favourite characters of Crabtree and Foresight. 
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His last new part was Elbow in Kemble’s revival of “‘ Measure for 
Measure.” On the 2nd January, 1795, he was announced to play 
Old Doyley in “ Who’s the Dupe?” but he was unable to appear, and 
another play was substituted. He rallied, however, in a few days, 
and resumed his performances of Lope Tocho and Moneytrap. On 
the 19th he was seen for the last time upon the stage. He person- 
ated his original character of Sir Fretful Plagiary, one of his most 
famous efforts. We read, however, that “illness had now destroyed 
his powers ; vain the attempt to rally them! They were gone for 
ever. It was truly affecting to behold the deep concern pictured on 
the countenances of the audience when their old favourite felt him- 
self obliged to recline on a chair on the stage, amidst applause 
mingled with pity and regret on the part of the audience, and 
expressive signals of total decay on that of the performer.” As he 
quitted the theatre he said sadly to his wife, “ I come here no more.” 
Then he mentioned that he had seen young Bannister watching his 
performance of Sir Fretful from the side wings. ‘“ Well, well, he’ll 
play it next time.” In April, Bannister duly undertook the part. 
Its succeeding representatives were Dowton and Mathews. Other 
of Parsons’ most admired characters, including Crabtree among 
them, were allotted to Suett. A critic writes: “ Suett was a good. 
actor, but he did not appear to advantage in the characters which 
Parsons had played ; few performers could have played them better, 
but Parsons was not to be forgotten.” 

Parsons survived until the 3rd February. A few days before his 
death he attended a sale of pictures at Greenwood’s, and was com- 
plimented by many friends upon the excellence of his spirits and the 
improvement in his appearance. It soon became apparent, however, 
that his mind was disordered ; one arm swung helplessly at his side; 
he had been attacked by paralysis. He was conveyed to his house 
in Lambeth. He suffered acutely, and continued for some hours in 
a state of delirium. During his wanderings a servant inadvertently 
entered the room carrying a picture which a friend, unconscious of 
his afflicted condition, had sent, desiring his opinion as to the value. 
Mrs. Parsons interposed, but the suffering man had caught a glimpse 
of the canvas, demanded that it should be brought to him, leaned 
forward eagerly and examined it keenly. A ruling passion asserted 
itself. His old picture-dealing habits had strong hold of him. 
“Take it away, take it away,” he cried presently ; “it’s not worth 
one farthing.” 

The remains of Parsons were interred in the churchyard of Lee, 
Kent. Lines by Charles Dibdin were inscribed upon the tombstone. 
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Messrs. Colman, Aicken, and Caulfield attended the funeral as repre- 
sentatives of the theatrical profession. 

Soon after the decease of his first wife, which occurred in 1787, 
Parsons had married Dorothy, one of the three daughters of the 
Hon. James Stewart, brother to the Earl of Galloway. It was said 
that the lady was a sort of heroine of romance ; that she had escaped 
from a convent at Lisle, where, much against her will, she had been 
placed by her brother, and, coming to London, had accidentally 
encountered Parsons, and besought his protection. Adventures such 
as this do not usually befall asthmatic low comedians of fifty. Parsons, 
who was at this time possessed of considerable property, made Miss 
Stewart his wife. A son was born of this union, who survived his 
father some few years only. A report that Mrs. Parsons had found 
in the person of her son’s’ tutor a second partner so immediately 
upon the demise of her first, that she had for some days a dead and 
a living husband in the house at the same time, was probably a 
calumny. It seems to be agreed, however, that the widow did not 
wait long before she married again. 

A portrait painted by De Wilde in the last year of Parsons’ life, 
exhibits the actor as of very slender proportions, with a grave, pallid, 
careworn face, and calm, thoughtful expression. The eyes are fine 
and piercing, the brows are strongly marked and quaintly arched, 
with the mobile look due to constant exercise in efforts of impersona- 
tion. But the face wears little of the aspect of the conventional low 
comedian. Another picture, painted by Vandergucht, in the posses- 
sion of the Garrick Club, represents Parsons, with his playfellow 
Moody, as Obadiah and Teague in Sir Robert Howard’s comedy of 
“ The Committee.” 

Upon the opening of the Haymarket Theatre, in the summer of 
1795, a curious tribute was paid to the memory of Parsons, while 
marked evidence was afforded of his exceeding popularity. Colman 
had provided an occasional prelude, entitled “‘ New Hay at the Old 
Market,” relating to his managerial hopes, prospects, and inten- 
tions. In the course of a dialogue between the Prompter and the 
Head Carpenter of the establishment, the following passages oc- 
curred :— 

Carpenter. We want a new scaffold for the “Surrender of 
Calais.” 

Prompter. Ah! when shall we get such another hangman? Poor 
fellow! Poor Parsons! the old cause of our mirth, is now the cause 
of our melancholy ; he who so often made us forget our cares may 
well claim a sigh to his memory. 
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Carpenter. He was one of the comicalest fellows I ever see. 

Prompter. Ay, and one of the honestest, Master Carpenter. 
When an individual has combined private worth with public talent, 
he quits the bustling scene of life with twofold applause, and we 
doubly deplore his exit.” 

The “ Surrender of Calais” was a play of Colman’s, in which 
Parsons had won applause as one of the workmen charged with the 
erection of a scaffold for the execution of the citizens condemned to 
death by King Edward. The workmen conversed over their labours 
after the manner of the gravediggers in “ Hamlet.” Upon one occa- 
sion, when this play was presented by command of King George the 
Third, Parsons took upon himself to alter the text of one of his 
speeches. He was required to say: “‘So the king is coming ; an 
the king like not my scaffold I am no true man.” He substituted: 
** An the king were here and did not admire my scaffold, I would say 
‘ D—n him, he has no taste.’” It is evidence of the licence permitted 
the old actors that this impudent alteration of the text was much 
enjoyed by the audience, the king, we are told, being moved 
to very hearty laughter. But Parsons was a privileged person ; his 
great popularity placed him beyond the reach of criticism; his fame 
as a comic actor, his singular power of moving laughter, secured 
indulgence and favour for anything he might choose to say 
or do upon the scene. And, no doubt, a tendency to excess 
was a defect in his acting. Dibdin describes him as over- 
desirous of giving satisfaction to every part of his audience, and 
as inclined to strain his voice from his “perpetual anxiety to be 
unnecessarily audible.” We may conclude that for the sake of 
pleasing the gallery he sometimes sacrificed his art and unduly con- 
descended to caricature. An admiring critic admits, indeed, that 
occasionally “the warmth of his imagination carried him a little too 
far,” but hastens to add that “the audience were oftener more in 
fault than himself.” He was often required to appear in very 
eccentric and highly-seasoned farces, in which extravagance of aspect 
and manner was almost demanded of the performer. But while he 
could, as well as any buffoon or pantomimist of the time, outstep the 
modesty of nature, it was urged that he could also confine himself 
“within her rigid pale, and conform to the strictest demands of her 
immaculate government.” His own sense of humour was very strong, 
and at times could hardly be restrained within bounds. “His whim 
was incessant, elicited in a thousand different ways and productive of 
mirth through a thousand different channels. With a fund of genuine 
English drollery he combined the Italian gesticulation and the 
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French locomotion. . . . . The laugh he once provoked he could 
prolong by a variety of stratagems, apparently unforced, till the 
audience were absolutely convulsed and the actors in the same scene 
with him became incapable of conducting its progress.” It was even 
said that he adapted to professional purposes the malady under 
which he so long laboured, “ with as much good humour as ingenuity” 
converting his difficulty of breathing to “a source of innocent 
hilarity.” 

Michael Kelly notes that Parsons was much bent upon extort- 
ing laughter from the actors engaged with him in the duties of 
representation, and relates how, in the course of a performance of 
“The Doctor and Apothecary,” his singing was rendered impossible 
by the extravagant pranks and antics of Parsons. Upon this occa- 
sion, however, Kelly, by a previous declaration that his absorption in 
the characters he assumed and his respect for his audience were always 
too great to be disturbed by the drollery of anyone appearing with 
him upon the scene, had really invited Parsons to an unusual display 
of comicality. As a rule the actor seems to have excited mirth by 
very little exertion on his own part. Davis inquires, ‘Who can be 
grave when Parsons either looks or speaks?” and describes him as 
“born to relax the muscles and set mankind a tittering.” So, too, 
Boaden writes: ‘‘ He was formed to excite laughter; and although 
he would sometimes sport with those about him, and enjoy his 
triumph over their muscles, he was yet a faithful delineator of 
character. He had a figure, a gait, a countenance, a voice that 
marked him out as the actor of old men in comedy... .. His 
Foresight was a perfect thing, and his Corbaccio, in ‘The Fox,’ 
astonished and delighted his best judges. . . . . Nor was his expres- 
sion confined to his face, amply as the features did their office; but 
every passion circulated in him to the extremities, and spoke in the 
motion of his feet or in the more striking intelligence of his hands. 

. . » He was a master in his exhibition of vulgar importance. . .. . 
But it was perhaps reserved for Sheridan to show to the utmost what 
Parsons could achieve in Sir Fretful Plagiary in ‘ The Critic.’ I 
have frequently enjoyed this rich treat, and become sensible how 
painful laughter might be when such a man as Parsons chose to throw 
his whole force into a character. When he stood under the castiga- 
tion of Sneer, affecting to enjoy criticism which made him writhe in 
agony ; when the tears were in his eyes and he suddenly checked his 
unnatural laugh to enable him to stare aghast upon his tormentors ; 
a picture was exhibited of mental anguish and frantic rage, of mor- 
tified vanity and affected contempt, which would almost deter an 
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author from the pen unless he could be sure of his firmness under 
every possible provocation.” Surely this was a fine actor! 

It was an accusation against Parsons that he kept “low com- 
pany.” There seems to have been little warrant for the charge. In 
the lives of men of the last century, the tavern often figures pro- 
minently ; the tavern, however, was then very much what the club is 
now. For the sake of a fish dinner, served there daily at three 
o’clock, Parsons frequented the Black Jack, in Portsmouth Street, 
Clare Market; but the Black Jack was no ordinary public-house, nor 
was Clare Market the vulgar and unsavoury precinct it became in 
late years. The Black Jack—known for some while as The Jump, 
because of Jack Sheppard’s having once leapt from a window on the 
first floor to escape the emissaries of Jonathan Wild—had enjoyed 
the continuous patronage of the famous Joe Miller. Mr. Cyrus Jay, 
solicitor, who published in 1868 a volume of Recollections, profes- 
sional and otherwise, writes of a club of barristers and attorneys 
holding its meetings every Saturday evening at the Black Jack, in a 
very large room, with many pictures of old actors adorning the walls. 
“The dinner was plain and the wine good,” he writes. “On one 
Saturday I had the honour of dining at the club with the late Mr. 
Curran, formerly Master of the Rolls, Dublin. Many of the 
members were very able speakers ; one of the best was Mr. Charles 
Pearson, proctor. .... A Mr. Quinn, a common councilman of 
the Ward of Farringdon Without, and a Mr. Ayrton, who, I fancy, was 
the father of the present member for the Tower Hamlets, were also 
sure to make speeches. .. . . I lately visited the room and found it 
quite altered, the pictures gone, the tavern become a common public- 
house, and lines were hanging from one end of the room to the 
other, on which clothes were drying.” Oftentimes Parsons was to be 
found in far humbler establishments than the Black Jack. But as 
Dibdin urges, he was thus enabled advantageously to study nature for 
histrionic purposes. “ The quaintness, vulgarity, humour and whim, 
which he observed in a tap-room were as the ore from which he 
extracted his theatrical gold.” At any rate we may rest satisfied 
that he suffered no material injury from his studies of low life; a bio- 
grapher assures us that he was “‘ warm and sincere in his friendship, 
affectionate and attentive in his domestic situation, upright and honest 
in all his dealings.” 


DUTTON COOK. 
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returning from Bulgaria, some months ago, I found amongst 

my accumulated papers a roll of manuscript and a note, which 
explained that as I had been the cause of the writer’s journey into 
West Africa, to me he sent the result of his experiences. In certain 
articles which I published in the /ie/d just after the Gold Coast 
Expedition, I alluded to the enormous wealth of Ashanti in gold dust 
and nuggets. Various persons communicated with me on this subject, 
amongst them a Mr. Kean, whose signature I recognised in the 
note mentioned. I did my best to deter intending emigrants, know- 
ing what risk they must encounter in those realms abandoned by 
heaven and abhorred of man. The correspondence dropped, and I 
forgot it. But Mr. Kean and his friends, as I now learn, had not 
lost courage. They set out towards the end of 1874, and the 
survivor returned last July. The manuscript forwarded to me is a 
diary, containing little of interest to the public until the writer lands 
us in Coomassie itself. Here Mr. Kean had the luck to behold 
events of the strangest sort, so dramatic and so thrilling that one 
would scarce believe the story were it quite unconfirmed. But I 
have reason to know that the private advices of the Colonial Office 
accord with this report, which is that of an eye-witness. 

I will briefly summarise a very few notes from the record of the 
journey up ;—there are many readers of the Gentleman, as I know, 
who will recognise the scenes alluded to. Mr. Kean was accom- 
panied by two friends who had both “served,” as appears incident- 
ally ; their initials only are given. Cape Coast Castle he describes 
as a place where every naked rascal now sports gold all over his 
body and indulges the luxury of six wives at least. The Fantees have 
not yet digested that half-million sterling which we distributed among 
them. The adventurers were treated rather cavalierly at Govern- 
ment House, behaviour which Mr. Kean explains by a curious 
anecdote. He writes :—“ Strangers are suspiciously regarded just 
now. When the war broke out, Colonel Harley confiscated all the 
gunpowder on the coast, disregarding the protest of the owners. He 
stored his plunder in a hulk, which unfortunately leaked, and when, 
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after peace was proclaimed, the merchants sent to recover it, they 
found nothing but paste. Compensation was demanded, and refused 
by the local government, though the Colonial Secretary backed up 
the traders. Upon receiving notice from home, a few weeks ago, 
that an official had been charged to investigate, the acting governor 
pitched every keg overboard, politely recommending the merchants 
to take their change out of the Atlantic. Every stranger who arrives 
at present is thought to be an avenging personage from England.” I 
repeat the story as I find it. 

The day after landing, these gentlemen went to Asseyboo, where 
our fortifications could be no longer recognised, so completely were 
they overgrown. Taking it in turns to visit the town, with much 
difficulty they engaged eight hammock-bearers, six carriers, and my 
ex-servant Yampon, as interpreter. Excepting the latter, these were 
all Ashanti prisoners, bought or rescued from the Fantee chiefs by 
Government. With this train they started for Dunjuah, and so, day 
by day, through Mansoo, Faissoo, Sutah, and Barraco, to the Prah. 
The Fantees have not re-occupied this region, which was utterly 
wasted and washed with blood by the invaders ; but refugees from 
Adansi, who followed our retiring force, are gradually peopling it 
again. Their king dwelt at Prahsu, apparently most comfortable in 
the lines of the Houssa force which defended his new territory from 
an infuriated suzerain. It is noted that, some days before Mr. Kean 
arrived, an Ashanti was caught whilst tempting Houssa policemen 
to desert. An ex-sergeant of Rait’s artillery pitched this emissary 
into the Prah, “before the officer had seen him.” The officer, I 
presume, was Captain Baker. 

Crossing the river, our adventurers plunged into the Ashanti 
jungle. This belt of territory, indeed, has been waste land since the 
Akims were exterminated, but there used to be a few tiny settlements, 
which we fortified in the march up. It is now, or was at the time 
referred to, absolutely desert. Our great camps and stockades, 
trenches, barracks, and hospital huts, were standing as we left them, 
for the most part. Some had been burnt, probably by our camp- 
followers. Lianas and wild cucumbers clothed the walls, papaws 
and plantains had burst through the roofs. Mr. Kean was pecu- 
liarly affected at sight of Essiaman. Here we built a stockade of 
unusual strength, planting huge logs in the ground. and defending 
the entrances with scientific fortification. A wide clearing was cut 
all round. Not a sound or a motion broke the deep stillness as these 
daring fellows came out from the jungle. Under big trees, left for 
the purpose, stood our chairs and tables of split bamboo, carved 
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with names that seemed homelike. An Alsopp’s beer-bottle, stuffed 
with dead flies, remained erect upon one of them, and a belt, for- 
gotten, hung mouldy on a branch above. The inscription, “J. 
Maclure, Old Black Watch,” could still be traced. All the litter of 
a camp was strewn over the clearing, and I can well believe that the 
place seemed weird. Bandages lay curled and stiff in the hospital 
huts, mouldy cases for limbs far away. 

Without meeting creature that lives, the party went on day by 
day, climbed the Adansi Hill, admired at Quisa the pretty palace of 
that sovereign whom they had left behind at Prahsu a fugitive, and 
reached the battlefield of Amoaful. Bones and skulls lay every- 
where. In the bamboo sheds raised by Colonel Webber, after he 
had levelled all the village, some friends of the King of Bequoi keep 
watch over the road. Courteously enough they invited the travellers 
to wait the result of their application to his Majesty. ‘That sovereign 
did not press the Englishmen to visit him, doubtless ashamed of his 
fallen state, but he intimated that there was gold enough in his 
dominions. Polite excuses were sent, and without more formality 
the three started next day. The Bequoi soldiers watched them 
depart with some dissatisfaction, but they did not interfere. Next 
afternoon the party reached Adahsu, where they were surprised to 
find a high caboceer of Ashanti, with a strong escort. With further 
astonishment they perceived that this dignitary was expecting them. 
His men fired several volleys in token of welcome, and attended 
them across the bridge. 

A hut had been cleared on the other bank—it was full of 
dressing rags and mouldy litter, relics of the battle. The soldiers 
mounted guard outside, and the caboceer squatted in a corner. After 
awhile, he asked which of the three puissant seigneurs might be 
Captain Lees? This brought about an explanation, and the diggers 
learned that political changes of the last importance were pending 
at Coomassie, which to attend Captain Lees had been invited from 
Cape Coast. This gentleman was Administrator of Lagos at the 
time, and Acting Colonial Secretary; he is now Governor of the Coast 
Settlement. Upon finding his mistake, the caboceer hastily recrossed 
the river, assuring the Englishmen that they would be welcome at 
Coomassie all the same. He left an officer to attend them. The 
night was spent at Adahsu, and at dawn they started on the last 
march of this long journey, before Captain Lees’ arrival. All along the 
route, here thickly peopled, the natives ran from their cassava fields 
to see them, but no ill-feeling was displayed. The officer passed 
them without inquiry through the customs barrier, and they entered 
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Coomassie at length, about sunset, in the midst of an enormous 
crowd. 

A caboceer met them at the market-place, and with a manner of 
high breeding he offered the travellers welcome. His sandals were 
plated and adorned with little heavy figures in gold ; strings of nuggets 
encircled his arms and throat ; even the attendant slaves wore gold in 
abundance. The chief’s umbrella was purple silk, heavily fringed 
with bullion, almost as large as a bell tent. He carried a staff 
headed with silver, and pointed like a lance, wherewith he “ pre- 
sented arms” in quaint burlesque of English custom. With ready 
wit the strangers, who had their guns in hand, returned the salute, 
and the caboceer was immensely gratified. His herald then came 
forth and proclaimed the might of Yina, king of Antoi, now present. 
The monarch then shook hands and laughed. Conducting the party 
across the market square, he apologised for the poor lodging to be 
offered them. The king had received short notice of their coming, 
an unusual number of caboceers were staying in the town. In such 
polite discourse the stately chamberlain led the way through streets 
yet marked with fire, and in some places ruinous. An army of 
thatchers, stucco-makers, painters were breaking up for the night. 
Many houses had escaped our burning with the mere loss of roof; 
on others the thick ornaments of stucco had cracked and dropped; 
others had split in all directions, 

The Englishmen found shelter in a building hastily but sub- 
stantially repaired. Its walls had a dressing of lustrous cement, venetian 
red in hue, as far as one could reach; stucco figures, and arabesques in 
high relief, covered the long, windowless facade, in the midst of which 
opened an alcove. This indispensable chamber of an Ashanti house 
resembles a large box in a theatre. It opens on to the street, 
whence visitors may enter it bya few broad steps, and a door at back 
communicates with the enclosed court-yard. Here is another such 
alcove, or perhaps two, cook-houses and sheds, whilst around a 
second court stand the huts of wives and female slaves belonging to 
the proprietor—einpty, of course, when the Englishmen arrived. 

These gentlemen possessed the turn of mind befitting people who 
plunge into adventure ; they took things as they came and waited 
for explanations. The caboceer’s slaves brought food of quaint but 
tasteful cooking, and they slept. In the morning, attended by Yam- 
pon and two “captains” appointed to their service, they strolled 
about the town. A noisy crowd followed, but it showed no ill-will. 
The scene was very bustling. The palace blown up could not be re- 
built, until—as one of the captains said, with an air of innocence— 
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“ our king drinks the salt water again at Coromantin ;”—from this 
Fantee town the Ashantis carried off the masons and hewn stone 
with which they built their palace. Everywhere else slaves were toil- 
ing, men and women. In a large clear space where two roads 
crossed, many hundreds were engaged on a large shed, walled with 
split bamboo and thatched with palm leaf, in imitation of our 
military huts. Chiefs, whose quality was shown by their silk robe and 
golden ornaments, passed in and out, giving directions. Some of 
them saluted the Englishmen in martial style, and shook hands cor- 
dially. Strolling further, they came upon a wattle-fence, surround- 
ing many little huts. Here a cordon of guards abruptly turned 
them back, rating the captains for allowing this intrusion. The 
latter answered roughly, whilst Yampon whispered, “ Him Kofiee 
Kalkalli live there !” 

Returning home, a sheep, a score of fowls, a jar of palm-oil, 
bunches of plantains, and three quills of gold dust were found 
awaiting them. ‘The King of Antoi sent this “dash,” with a message 
warning the puzzled travellers to be ready for his visit before sunrise. 
All afternoon, and great part of night, the bang of firearms scarcely 
ceased. Yampon explained that chiefs kept arriving for a grand 
ceremony on the morrow. At dawn came Yina in all his glory. 
Fifty men of his body-guard opened the procession, bearing guns 
painted with vermilion, which they swung round their heads in time 
to a savage chant. Two heralds followed, with silver-topped sticks, 
small plates of gold upon their breasts, and the clappers of their 
office. Then a body of “captains,” or, as one might say, field 
officers, in graceful robes of silk or native cloth, bracelets and orna- 
ments of gold ; a gun-bearer after each of them. Followed the 
caboceers feudally dependent upon Antoi, riding in man-baskets 
borne by slaves, attended by umbrellas, stool-bearers, pipe-bearers, 
and servants. All this suite preceded the magnificence of Yina him- 
self. He reclined in a basket covered with leopard skin and lined 
with scarlet cloth. ‘Two huge slaves carried it shoulder high. After 
him marched a score of favourite “ boys,” one displaying his “ stool” 
of cotton wood, snow-white, gracefully carved, and bound with plates 
of silver, worked in refoussé ; another bore his fly-flapper, a white 
horse’s tail, in a gold handle ; a third his state umbrella of velvet, 
crowned with a large heraldic device in solid gold; a fourth his 
golden pipe, with filagree stem ; a fifth his gun and leopard-skin 
pouch, whereto hung a set of silver-handled knives ; a sixth his 
spittoon, a work of art in bronze ; a seventh his flask of palm-wine 
in old grés de Flandre, and his calabash for drinking, bound with 
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gold: to be brief, all carried some object of savage pomp, and the 
procession ended with a tumultuous escort of soldiers. 

By help of all his slaves, Yina climbed out of his basket, pre- 
sented arms—with their assistance—and ponderously mounted to the 
alcove. ‘Two boys held him under the armpits, and two supported 
his wrists. When he reached their presence the Englishmen per- 
ceived at once the reason of this awkwardness. Several pounds’ 
weight of virgin gold hung on either arm. After exchanging 
courtesies, the party set forth, marching next before their patron. 
As the cavalcade reached the middle street, others of like splendour 
came winding from the crossways, and moved in a parallel line along 
the broad highway. All the population was in the street, or crowded 
upon the alcoves, so well fitted for beholding public ceremonies. 
Slower and slower grew the pace as train after train of chiefs fell into 
the line. The boisterous criticism and “chaff” which formerly 
distinguished a Coomassie mob were almost wanting, but now and 
again some shrewd comment would be uttered in the back ranks, 
making the people yell with delight. The Englishmen caused great 
excitement, of course. 

The space before that large shed already mentioned was kept by 
a force of clubmen. As each caboceer approached his heralds went 
forward, and proclaimed their master’s title and achievements. 
Precedence was not disputed at this solemn moment, though 
Ashantis are punctilious as any. The body-slaves, heralds, and 
such of the suite as claimed that privilege, passed into the building, 
whilst others sat upon the earth in rows, making a dense oval ring 
about it. The English party followed Yina, and seated themselves 
in the front row, Yampon attending with stools. Quickly and quietly 
the hall filled with chiefs, attired in the rich simplicity of their native 
costume—a silken cummerbund, or breechclout, fringed with gold, 
over it a single sheet of cloth, beautifully coloured, and draped in 
folds to delight a sculptor. They sat along three sides of the hall, 
leaving free the middle space and one end. About three hundred 
chiefs were present, and their slaves, who stood, were thrice as 
numerous. It was a grand council of the Ashanti nation. 

A very old caboceer arose, when the hubbub had subsided. Mr. 
Kean thinks he was Essaman Quantah, whom we surprised at Bor- 
boriassi, where poor Nicol was killed. His slaves deftly loosed the 
enormous bracelets from his arm, and slipping his lean black 
shoulders from the spotless robe, he spoke with earnest eloquence. 
The old man’s action was dignified, graceful, and subdued, adding 
force to vehement words. A low murmur of approval followed each 
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apostrophe, and some of the audience wept, some flung their arms 
so that the heavy bracelets clashed, some hid their faces. By times 
the orator raised his voice and paused for a reply, which was given in 
a deep, hoarse growl. One would like to have that speech in 
English, for Essaman Quantah—if he it was—told the history of our 
war, with details which we shall never hear. And he finished by 
arraigning Koffee Kalkalli, his king, as the destroyer of Ashanti. 

When this old man had dropped again upon his stool, and folded 
his robe around him, one after another several chiefs addressed the 
council briefly. Then there was a general movement. ‘The slaves 
pushed forward, each to his own master, and aided him to rise ; not 
a few were actually helpless beneath their weight of gold. A word, 
evidently assent, passed all along the line, and they reseated them- 
selves. Six court heralds, with long staves silver-mounted, bearing 
the sacred p/ague of gold upon their breasts, solemnly passed down the 
middle and out. “ They go fetch him, Koffee Kalkalli,” whispered 
Yampon, whose eyes rolled with excitement. These proceedings, of 
course, were all a mystery to the Englishmen at that time, but they 
afterwards came to understand them. 

A quarter of an hour passed in siience, until the heralds returned, 
and their spokesman delivered his report. Mr. Kean gives the 
substance of it from after knowledge. They had found the king in 
his palace of boughs and brush, seated upon the royal stool. His 
wives, children, and slaves lay about him, inside a ring of powder 
kegs connected with a train of gunpowder. So, prepared for any fate, 
he expected the resolution of his nobles with a calmness and a dignity 
beyond those of mythical Sardanapalus. To the heralds’ message 
he replied that if the council would give him a safe-conduct, he was 
ready to attend; if not, he was ready to die. This rather dramatic 
announcement did not seem to affect the chiefs. It was apparently 
the sort of thing they looked for; but the safe-conduct was granted 
by acclamation, and without more words the heralds withdrew. 
“ Koffee Kalkalli him come now,” muttered Yampon awfully. And 
he came, preceded by the heralds only, in perfect trust upon the 
word of his caboceers—a man, as Mr. King describes him, of no 
heroic mould, yet every inch a king. Moderate of stature and 
heavily built, very black, deeply scored with smallpox, he needed all 
the strength of innate majesty to preserve a royal air in such a case. 
His dress was the plainest there, distinguished only by its pattern, 
sacred to the royal blood. Scarcely any ornaments hung about him, 
and no weapon. Gravely and calmly he walked up the hall, quietly 
swinging a fly-whisk. ‘The caboceers, though they did not rise nor 
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prostrate themselves before a king denounced, slipped the robe from 
their shoulders in token of respect. The Englishmen could not but 
think of that scene in their history when a monarch was brought to 
trial ; and they did honour to the chivalry of these negroes. 

Koffee Kalkalli stood in the space where his golden stool should 
have been set, and spoke with simple dignity. We know what he 
said: that the fetish had abandoned him, that he had nothing to 
plead against his deposition. As aman, he might urge that advisers 
had deceived and betrayed him. Many persons present could bear 
witness how, in the first place, he disliked the war, and how, again, 
he had wished to defend the Adansi Hills rather than stake the 
empire at Amaoful. ‘“ That you all know,” he said in effect, “and 
how I was overruled by Amanquattiah. But these excuses, which 
would avail a captain, are not to be used by the King of Ashanti. 
The fetish is against me, and that is enough. Your king must be a 
favourite with the gods. Therefore I acknowledge your charges just, 
and, since you spare my life, I again take the place from which my 
mother raised me. My stool is waiting. If this palaver is finished, 
I will seat myself amongst you.” A murmur passed round, and one 
of the heralds ushered in a stool-bearer. Room was made amongst 
the small body of caboceers who wore a tartan robe like his own, and 
Koffee Kalkalli took his place. With eyes bent down he softly 
brushed patterns in the sand with his fly-whisk. 

I may pass lightly over the ceremonies following, which seemed 
almost dull after this strange scene. The king being deposed, 
Ashanti royalty lapsed to his mother, who held it by right. Once 
more the heralds went forth in state, officially to apprise the queen 
of these events, and beg her to nominate another sovereign. They 
returned shortly, for all the affair was pre-arranged. Koffee’s next 
brother was the queen’s choice, and he rose straightway from his seat 
amongst the princes, whilst everyone fell upon his face except the 
English, who bowed, and received a stare. Then the royal “stool” 
came in, a high-backéd chair, elaborately carved, and studded with 
gold nails. This was set at the end of the hall, and a crowd of officials 
took a place behind it. But something else was wanted—the regalia, 
and, above all, that old and sacred image of Ashanti royalty, the 
footstool of Denkera. For these things Koffee Kalkalli sent a token 
to the palace, some small object hanging at his wrist. The regalia 
had been sadly thinned by our exactions, but it made a fair show, 
and after it followed twelve brawny slaves, staggering beneath the 
famous nugget, largest probably in all the world. They bore it 
suspended on a male bamboo. By Mr. Kean’s account, which agrees 
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with that of others who have seen it, the “footstool” of Ashanti is 
some 18 inches long, 12 wide, and ro high, a mass of virgin gold, 
smoothed by generations of royal feet. The glory of it ruined 
Denkera, which was attacked and enslaved for the crime of possessing 
such a marvel. In ordinary times it stands by the king’s bedside, 
and on it he puts his foot when rising. We nearly secured the spoil 
when Lord Gifford dashed for the palace at Coomassie; he missed it 
by only a few moments. 

This grandest of trophies was set beneath the chair, and the new 
king seated himself. Every chief crouched on hands and knees, 
with forehead bent to the ground, waiting his turn to do homage. 
The first in order of precedence was Koffee Kalkalli, who prostrated 
himself before the throne, clasping his brother’s feet. ‘The king took 
his hand and spoke kindly ; Koffee answered in clear tones, and a 
visible thrill passed through the audience. Again the king replied in 
two or three words, and his luckless brother spoke with passionate 
supplication. An angry clamour filled the hall, and many chiefs half 
rose; but the king looked round him savagely, and the murmurs 
stilled. He turned to an official near, and briefly gave some order; 
Koffee Kalkalli rose stooping, and dropped upon his knees beside 
the throne, whilst each caboceer did homage in turn. 

The explanation of this episode is perhaps more strange than all 
we have had before. Whilst lying before his brother’s feet, Koffee 
asked a grace, which was allowed without inquiry. Well might the 
chiefs exclaim, for what this outcast king requested was to command 
the armies of Ashanti. His prayer was granted on the spot, and an 
order given for the customary “ dash,” or present. 

Yina’s turn to do allegiance came immediately after that of the 
blood royal, for of all subordinate kings who had precedence of 
Antoi not one was left. Djabin and Bequoi and Adansi we shall 
account for presently ; Mampon lay ill of his wound from an English 
bullet ; Admutin and Inkoransa had simply ignored the summons to 
attend. Mr. Kean and his comrades were puzzled how to act, when, 
with a pleasant smile, Yina motioned them to follow him. But there 
was no time to hesitate. Whilst their friend fell upon his face, they 
bowed and frankly put out their hands. The king stared, frowned, 
smiled, and took them. After this ceremony the Englishmen retired. 

Before pointing out, with the utmost brevity, a few of those im- 
pressions and considerations suggested to Mr. Kean by these events, 
I must observe that the story here narrated by an eye-witness is 
known to be true. Official reports confirm this account of Koffee 
Kalkalli’s deposition, and all that remains for me to tell. How can 
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we call a people barbarous who show such mutual trust, such confi- 
dence in the national patriotism, and such established order? .The 
behaviour of these negroes is a cruel contrast with that of our own 
forefathers in a case somewhat similar, or with that of Frenchmen at 
a later date. There is not anything to dwell upon in the calm and 
dignified despair of a ruined monarch. Contempt of death is a virtue 
usual enough amongst savages, and special to kings sated and sick 
of pleasure. But the unhesitating reliance of Koffee Kalkalli upon 
the honour of his chiefs, transmitted in mere words by a herald, is 
significant of a state of things to which we have scarcely reached. 
The ease with which he dropped to an inferior position, and the 
confidence of all parties that he could be safely left therein, are facts 
yet more striking to show the stability of affairs in this negro realm. 
Fancy a sovereign of Europe, deposed for treason to the state— 
since the charge amounted to that—retiring to a private station 
without one word of distrust from any quarter! But here we have 
matters stranger still. Not only does the monarch thus withdraw, 
he ventures even to ask his successor for the chief command of all 
his armies, and receives it. Truly, the chiefs protested against this 
favour, but they did so, as afterwards appeared, not because they 
feared misuse of authority, but because they thought the man 
incompetent. It seems to me that the despised Ashantis teach a 
lesson here to make our “ noble selves” feel shame. If a European 
people emulated their example, it wouid be thought mad, and justly. 
For, in truth, we have not yet reached, nor have ever enjoyed, that 
orderly system of government and social ethics which would enable 
us to even fancy a blessed era when such a council might be held in 
Europe, a fallen king might be so honourably treated, and such 
absolute trust might be reposed in the good faith of all parties. 
History has no period to describe wherein these things might have 
been, and the tendency of “ civilisation” forbids us to hope that 
such a time may be in store. 

The Englishmen had enough to talk about when they regained 
their dwelling. But adin of horns and songs and guns exploding 
almost silenced them. The grand rejoicings were held in the 
market square, and in that broad street opening from it, but stray 
merry-makers wandered over all the town, with torches and fantastic 
costumes. Not a few who passed their alcove bore red paint-marks 
on their forehead, which Yampon explained to signify that the wearer 
was drunk, or seriously meant to drown his reason forthwith. Here, 
again, was something to admire in the Ashanti rules of life. 
Drunkenness with this strange people is no excuse for crime ; but if 
aman paint himself upon the forehead, so that all passers by may 
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see, it rests with the injured victim to show that he made every 
effort to avoid assault. Prejudice apart, this is a custom brimming 
with sense, and the great test of laws, the working, justifies it amply. 
Ashantis drink, as all men will whose life is uncertain and vitality 
strong ; but broils are rare, for they happen only when one drunkard 
meets another. 

Towards nine o'clock, when the town grew quieter, the King of 
Antoi arrived. He brought with him a negro from Assinee, who 
spoke French currently, and a few slaves bearing cushions and mats. 
The visit was plainly zacognito. After a few minutes’ talk he led the 
Englishmen into their courtyard, which they found lit up with torches. 
Seats were placed in the back alcove, the slaves served coffee in the 
Arab manner, and withdrew ; the influence of Arabs at Coomassie is 
everywhere conspicuous, and all the population will embrace Islam 
if our missions do not bestir themselves. At the king’s request 
Yampon also retired, and the interpreter blocked every door. Then 
Yina spoke, cautiously and slowly, waiting until his every word had 
been translated and understood. He said,-in effect : “ You English 
have come to seek gold in our mines. It will not be needful to dig 
for it. Drill our young men to fight in the English way, and we will 
give you more dust than you can carry.” 

This proposal did not quite astonish the Englishmen, but they 
asked further information. “Listen !” said the caboceer. ‘“ Ashanti 
is the highest tree of the forest, but many great trunks stood beside 
it. We had three allied kingdoms, Djabin, Bequoi, and Adansi. 
They have all fallen away. Adansi has crossed the Prah; Bequoi 
robs our traders and insults our king; Djabin is making friendship with 
Gammoo, our ancestral foe. Ashanti stands alone, without stores or 
arms or soldiers, amidst the pack of her hounds. She will pour out 
her gold for the white man’s fetish.” 

In answer to questions, Yina continued: ‘ We have 10,000 
fighting men, guns for 3,000, but very little powder as yet. Bequoi 
has near 20,000 men, 6,000 guns, and powder enough. But we do 
not fear him if Djabin will rest quiet. We are getting powder and 
arms from Assinee, and they are coming in fast. My friend here”— 
he meant the interpreter—“ brought us 300 kegs last night. As for 
men, we are recruiting in Houssaland, as the English did, and forty 
young braves have already arrived. In two months’ time we shall 
have 200 Houssas, armed with the English guns which fire without 
loading ; we have the arms now, but no one amongst us knows the 
drill. Teach us that and we will cover you with gold.” 

** What is the force of Djabin?” asked the Englishmen, curious 
to measure the strength of the late empire. 
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“T am a caboceer of Ashanti, and I do not lie!” answered 
Yina. “ Djabin can place 50,000 men in the field, with thousands of 
guns. If Djabin moved now, he could eat up Ashanti and Bequoi 
together. But he will not move. We have sent him presents and 
messages. He sleeps, and he shall not wake till our umbrellas are 
planted before his walls. I have told you everything. Will you give 
us your fetish ?” 

The terms of the bargain are not stated. I hope that in accepting 
them our countrymen were influenced as much by admiration for a 
gallant race, hard pressed, as by the riches offered. And here the 
MS. ends abruptly, torn across the page. We know what has 
happened, but all lovers of adventure must pray that Mr. Kean will 
tell us in detail how the resurrection of Ashanti was effected. He 
must have beheld strange scenes, campaigning with Koffee Kalkalli. 
The new king waited patiently, bearing affronts and injuries, till his 
preparations were complete ; then, like a wild cat springing, he struck 
at Bequoi. His “ Houssa regiment,” armed with breechloaders and 
led by Europeans, cut through the enemy’s line in an hour’s fighting, 
and the rout was utter. The King of Bequoi fell on the field, 
and within a month his people were serving in the Ashanti armies. 
Koffee Kalkalli was merciful, as negro mercy goes. Djabin took 
alarm, and stirred a little, but the Ashanti beauties sent into his 
harem for that very purpose, soothed their master’s fears. Nevertheless, 
some preparations were made, and when, twelve months after, Koffee 
Kalkalli opened his second campaign, Djabin was ready. Three 
days the battle lasted, for the odds were enormous against Ashanti, 
but arms and discipline prevailed. The rebel king disappeared ; so 
did his capital. Not a mark remains to show where Djabin stood, 
saving a wide bare space in the forest. One after another all the 
kingdoms around have been “eaten up,” and Ashanti rules supreme 
and unchecked over a larger space than ever owned her sway. The 
king is still dutiful and indeed obsequious in his dealings with Cape 
Coast Castle ; but how long will it be ere he feel himself strong again 
for another struggle with the white man’s fetish? He has, for the 
first time, a standing army, a disciplined force of Houssas excellently 
armed, and money unlimited. From the crushing blow we dealt her, 
and from the treacherous defection of her allies, this nation has re- 
covered in four years, and at the present moment she is stronger and 
more ambitious than for two generations past. Let those of the 
late government who persuaded us to keep the Gold Coast now 
observe the situation there, and tell us what todo. For those who 
served in the war are puzzled, 


FREDERICK BOYLE, 























BALZAC. 


HE struggles, failures, successes of great writers must ever be 
subjects of intense interest to the reading public, more espe- 

cially when the chronicle is written by their own hands, not with the 
deliberation of a literary production, in the fear of critics, enemies, 
and carpers of all kinds, but poured forth in the very moment of 
defeat or triumph, warm from the heart, in confidence to some dear 
friend. Of such a kind are the records of one of the greatest 
geniuses France has produced, given to the world by Madame de 
Surville in her “ Correspondence of Honoré de Balzac.” When 
compared with such novelists as Sue and Dumas, Balzac has few 
English readers. For the comparative neglect of one so infinitely 
superior there are several causes ; we think we are not mistaken in 
asserting that only three of his novels have been rendered into our 
language, while his French is peculiarly difficult to English readers 
on account of the complexity of his style and his use of neologisms 
and archaisms. Again, he is so terribly real, the nudity of his human 
nature startles English prudery. Thackeray, in his introduction to 
“ Pendennis,” complains that “no author since Fielding has been 
permitted among us to depict a man to his utmost power”; he 
must, to suit our taste, however awkward or unnatural they may 
appear in such garments, always drape his personages in the pro- 
prieties. As a last objection, Balzac’s books are essentially men’s 
books ; few women, at least English women, except those of mas- 
culine understanding, would accept or even tolerate them. He has 
little or no tenderness, and no romance ; he has neither pity nor love 
for the creations of his imagination ; he is an anatomist who lays 
his subject upon the dissecting table, and, be it beautiful or hideous, 
good or evil, proceeds with an unfaltering, though wondrous delicate 
hand, to lay bare every nerve and fibre of heart and brain, to pluck 
out their every mystery ; he will show you ulcerous disease concealed 
beneath the loveliest forms, stains upon what another would have 
shown to be immaculately pure. But this is done with no view to 
sensational effect; he is an artist too great not to disdain such 
artifices, and it is the sheer truthfulness of these revelations that 
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shocks us. “I write for men, and not for young girls,” he would 
answer to such strictures. 

It is a question, however, whether he may not have occasionally 
thrust truth beyond the confines of art ; he has certainly done so in 
that last most horrible scene of “ La Peau de Chagrin,” in which he 
has sullied the purity of the most beautiful of his creations, Pauline. 
Few will be inclined to withhold the same censure from his treat- 
ment of Madame de Mortsauf in the wonderful “ Lys dans la Vallée.” 
But even such faults are the manifestations cf supreme genius. The 
manner he, as it were, builds up a character, by a series of minute 
touches, the minuteness with which he describes places and objects 
until they are pictured to our eyes, is a marvel of intellectual 
power. Although the passion of love enters so largely into his 
compositions, he is never a poet; the analytical faculties of his 
genius ever dominate all others; he never carries us away with the 
wild, burning frenzy of Rousseau, that reason can no more grasp 
than it can the lightning ; his flame is seen through a spectroscope 
that separates and displays its every element. A realism so perfect 
that no flaw could be discovered in it was the goal he proposed to 
himself in all his works. Even those Swedenborgian mysticisms, 
“ Louis Lambert” and “ Seraphita,” are no exceptions to this dictum, 
for in those strange works he has exerted all his powers to render the 
supernatural natural. He carried his passion for realism even to 
names. 

“He had a singular theory upon names,” writes Madame de 
Surville; “he believed that invented names did not give life to 
imaginary beings, while those which have really been borne endowed 
them with reality. Thus he gathered the personages of the ‘Comédie 
Humaine’ wherever he went. He would return from his walks very 
delighted whenever he had made some good conquest of this kind.” 

All his types of character were drawn from nature :— 

Guided by the genius of observation, he haunted both the valleys and heights 
of society ; studied, like Lavater, all the countenances, all the signs which passions 
and vices impress there ; collected his types in the great human bazaar, and selected 
them as the antiquarian does his curiosities ; summoned those types to the places 
where they were most useful to him ; placed them in the first or second rank, 
according to their value ; distributed to them light and shade with the magic of a 
great artist who knew the power of contrasts ; finally impressed upon each one of 
his creations, names, features, ideas, a language, a character proper to them, and 
which gave them such an individuality, that, in that immense crowd, not one is 
confounded with another. 


The composition of some of his novels cost him as much study and 
research as though they had been works of pure history. Before 
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writing “ Seraphita,” which is one of his shorter romances, he is said 
to have devoured all the writings of Saint-Martin, Swedenborg, 
Mademoiselle Bourignon, Madame Guyon, Jacob Boehm, making in 
all some hundred volumes, plunged into the study of somnambulism, 
magnetism, mysticism, and attended the séances of all the mystics of 
the time. 

Sometimes he would transfer a living personage, with scarcely an 
alteration beyond the name, to his dramatis persone, much to the 
alarm of his friends. “Are you simpletons ?” he’would reply. “Do 
we know ourselves? Are there any mirrors to reflect the moral being ? 
If a Vandyke, such as myself, painted me, I should probably salute 
my portrait as a stranger.” He was so confident in his knowledge of 
human nature that he would read the characters to the very people 
who had posed for them. But they never recognised their own 
images. “What true characters!” they would exclaim. “You know 
then Messieurs So-and-so? It is their portraits, their true portraits !” 
Another great student of humanity, Molitre, achieved a like success 
when he read “George Dandin” to the man who had sat for the 
portrait, and who fell into raptures over his own gibbeting. 

To enter into a critical examination of Balzac’s works, however, 
would be to cover all the space at our disposal, and it is with the 
man, as he appears in the book before us, rather than with his produc- 
tions, this paper has to do. Proceed we then in due form. 

Honoré de Balzac was born at Tours, on the day of St. Honoré 
(hence his name), May 16, 1799. His sister, in her memoir, claims 
for him no precocious talents : “if,” she says, “he evinced at an early 
age any of those qualities which were to render him illustrious, no 
one either remarked or remembered the circumstance.” His father 
was an advocate, but under the Revolution was appointed to a post in 
the commissariat of the Army of the North. He appears to have 
been a man of eccentric ideas, and is described as a mixture ot 
Rabelais, Montaigne, and Uncle Toby, with peculiar theories upon 
health, education, and the longevity of the human race. His mother 
was 
beautiful and much younger than her husband ; had a rare vivacity of mind and 
imagination, an indefatigable activity, a great firmness of decision, and a devotion 
without limit for those belonging to her. . . . The qualities of the author of ‘* La 
Comédie Humaine” are certainly the logical consequence of those of his parents: 
he had originality, memory, the observation and judgment of his father; the 
imagination, the activity of his mother ; of both, in fine, the energy and goodness. 


He had one brother, and two sisters. Laura, afterwards Madame 
de Surville, who was two years younger than himself, was his 
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favourite ; he was her protector, she was his confidant, and they 
loved one another with the most tender affection. At seven years of 
age he was sent to the College of Vendéme at Tours :— 

**He remained seven years in this college,’’ says his biographer, ‘‘ where 
there were never any holidays. The remembrance of this time inspired him with 
the first part of ‘Louis Lambert.’ In that first part he and Louis Lambert are 
one, it is Balzac in two personages. The college life, the little daily events that 
he suffered and thought, all is true, even the ‘Traité de la Volonté,’ which one 
of the professors he named burned without reading, in his anger at finding it instead 
of the lesson he required. My brother always regretted this writing as a monu- 
ment of his intelligence at that age.” 

But neither his parents nor his masters could see in him anything 
more than a very ordinary boy, who devoured in a desultory manner 
every book that came in his way, and who was not always ready with 
his Greek and Latin. If he made a sagacious remark, or hazarded a 
reflection in the course of conversation, he was usually snubbed by 
his mother with : “ Thou certainly dost not understand what thou 
art saying.” It is quite clear that Honoré was not regarded as a 
phenomenon by his parents. When he was fourteen, he had a 
strange seizure, which gave great anxiety to his friends. It was a 
species of mental coma ; he grew thin and miserable, walked about 
like one in a dream, scarcely understood a word addressed to him. 
He afterwards described this condition by the quaint phrase : “ It was 
a congestion of ideas.” Whatever it might have been it was found 
necessary to bring him home. Just at this time (1814) his father was 
removed to Paris, and there the boy completed his education, still in 
no way distinguishing himself, but reading incessantly, and remem- 
bering all he read. The records of this experience will be found in 
the earlier pages of “ Le Lys dans la Vallée.” He contrived, however, 
to take a degree at eighteen. Being destined for the law, he attended 
legal lectures at the Paris Institute, and entered a notary’s office, 
where he spent three years of his life in a drudgery he detested. 
Eugéne Sue and Jules Janin are sa#d to have been his fellow clerks, 
although Madame de Surville does not mention the circumstance. 
If it were so it was a strange coincidence. But not even an 
excellent opening could tempt him to adopt that profession. A 
notary of Paris, who was under obligations to the father, offered to 
take him into his office, and after a few years make over to him the 
whole of his flourishing business on very advantageous terms. But 
Honoré, who had long aspired to the glories of literature, objected 
to the arrangement, and boldly avowed his determination to follow 
no other pursuit than that of letters. M. le Pere was astounded ; 
but after a long discussion and much reluctance yielded so far as 
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to give him two years to prove his capabilities for authorship. 
M. Balzac seems to have had some belief in his son’s talents, but 
Madame evidently had none, and thought a little privation would 
quickly bring him back to the law. 

They had just bought a country house six leagues from Paris, so 
she installed M. Honoré in a garret near the library of the Arsenal, 
in which he proposed to work, furnished it with a bed, a table, and 
some chairs. ‘‘ The sum she allowed him to live upon would cer- 
tainly not have been sufficient for the most absolute necessities, if 
our mother had not left at Paris an old woman, attached for twenty 
years to the service of the family, whom she charged to watch over 
him.” To pass suddenly from a comfortable home to the solitude of 
a garret and absolute privation was certainly a hard transition. He 
did not, however, altogether complain of this change, where he had 
liberty, and could hug hopes which his first literary deceptions could 
not extinguish. 

This is the period (1819) at which his correspondence with his 
sister commences, and his very first letter is a description of his 
ménaze :— 

I have taken a domestic. A domestic! what are you thinking of, brother? 
Yes, a domestic, and his name is as droll as that of Doctor Nacquart’s. His is 
called Tranguille, mine is called Afoi-méme. A bad bargain, truly! Moi-méme is 
idle, blundering, improvident. His master is hungry, thirsty, sometimes he has 
neither bread nor water to offer him ; he does not even know how to protect him 
against the wind, which blows through door and window as Tulou does into his 
flute, but less agreeably. As soon as I awake I ring for Moi-méme, and he makes 
my bed. He then proceeds to sweep the room, but is not very skilful in that 
exercise. ‘* Moi-méme!” ‘‘ Monsieur!” ‘‘ Look at that spider’s web from which 
the buzz of that big fly stuns me! those moufons that are crawling under the 
bed! the dust upon the windows that blinds me!” ‘*But Monsieur, I do not 
see——” ‘Go awayand be silent, arguer!” And he is silent. He brushes my 
clothes, sweeps singing, singing sweeps, laughs as he talks, talks as he laughs. . 
Wouldst thou believe I have been a whole week thinking, arranging, eating, walk- 
ing, without doing any good. Coquisigrue' will draw out my forces by-and-by ; 
but I must still ruminate over it, and wait before I write. I am studying to form 
my.taste. I should sometimes believe I had lost my head if I had not the happi- 
ness to hold that respectable member between my hands. 


His head was full of projects of romances, comedies, comic 
operas, and a grand tragedy upon the subject of Cromwell, of which 
one of the letters contains the plot and the plan of the scenes. But 
he did not get on very well with this last, which was to be a che/- 
@euvre. “ Ideas overwhelm me,” he writes, “ but I am perpetually 
stopped by my little talent for versification.” Already we find him 


1 A novel which never appeared. 
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turning to those studies of the vea/, which were thereafter to produce 
such wonderful results. ‘I find myself,” he writes, “in my pro- 
menades in Pére la Chaise, inspired with good and great reflections, 
and I make there studies of grief useful for ‘ Cromwell’ ; true grief is 
so difficult to paint, it requires so much simplicity.” He is very 
happy in his garret :— 

The time I have passed here will be to me a source of sweet memories. To 
live as I please, to work according to my taste and my fancy, to do nothing if I 
wish, to slumber upon the future, which I make so beautiful, to think of you 
knowing you to be happy, to have Rousseau's Julie for a mistress, La Fontaine 
and Moliére for friends, Racine for master, and Pére la Chaise for a promenade. 
Ah, if that could last for ever! 

After fifteen months Honoré returns home with “ Cromwell” in 
his pocket. There is a solemn meeting of friends and relations to 
hear it read. The opinion is unfavourable. Judgment is referred to 
a professor of the Ecole Polytechnique. The old man, after a con- 
scientious perusal, declares the author to be fitted for anything rather 
than literature! “ Tragedy is not my forte, that is all,” answers 
Honoré. And he takes up the pen again as a romance writer. 
Thereafter he agreed with this judgment passed : “I can now per- 
ceive,” he wrote, “ that ‘Cromwell’ was not even an embryo.” 
Fifteen months of garret life had so attenuated him that his mother 
would not permit his return ; so for a time he remained beneath the 
paternal roof. Here he wrote his early fictions, and began that most 
desperate of all quests—the quest for a publisher. 

**The poor débutant,” says Madame de Surville, ‘is usually received and 
dismissed by the bookseller with this discouraging phrase: ‘ You are unknown, 
and you desire me to publish your books?’ To be celebrated before you have 
written is the problem to be solved in this career, at least you should enter upon 
the literary field of battle in the manner of a cannon shot. . . . Save a college 


friend, since entered into the magistracy, and who helped him to compose his first 
romance, no one aided or encouraged him.” 


At length he found the desideratum—a publisher who would 
undertake his first work, but he belonged to the lower grades of the 
trade, and the publication brought him but little money and no repute. 
Now commenced a life of literary drudgery. During the five years 
from 1820, his biographer tells us, he wrote upwards of forty volumes, 
all published under different pseudonyms, for he was too proud to 
put his name to anything he did not consider worthy of the 
De Balzacs. The greater number of these novels and stories were 
never acknowledged ; others, however, were re-written, titled anew, 
and published in the collected editions of his works. Of these are 
“ Jean la Pale,” “ Le Vicaire des Ardennes.” 
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Golden dreams and hopes were beginning to fade before dark 
realities, and his letters grow sadder. 

“T can neither think nor write,” he says in a letter dated 1821; ‘*I must 
write, however, write every day to conquer the independence which is denied me. 
To endeavour to become free by coups des romans, and what romans! Ah, Laura, 
what a fall of all my projects of glory! If I had an assured income of 1,500 
francs I could work for fame, but time is necessary for such labours, and one 
must live. I have then only this ignoble means of making myself independent. 
Let then the press groan, bad author (and the word was never sotrue). . . . . 
Still, if anyone would cast some charm of any kind upon my sad existence. I 
have no flowers of life, and yet I am in the season when they bloom. What will 
be the use of fortune and enjoyment when my youth is passed? What matters 
the actor’s dress if one no longer plays a part? The old man is one who has 
dined and looks on while others eat ; and I am young, my plate is empty, and I 
hunger. Laura, Laura, my two sole and great desires, to be famous and to be 
loved, will they ever be satisfied ?” 

Again he writes : “I send thee two new works ; they are still 
very bad, and, above all, have very little literary merit.” Another 
time he says: “ The day on which my romances are worth 2,000 
francs, I will take a prudent and faithful wife, if I can find her. I 
will shut myself up in a little house as new and as bright as a German 
toy.” But the drudgery is terrible to him : “ I begin at times to feel 
and recognise my powers. To feel what I am worth—and to sacrifice 
the flower of my ideas to such trash! It is torture. . . . . Believe 
me, dear sister, for I have need of faith, I do not despair of being 
something one day.” 

But his letters even at this period are not all gloomy ; an advance 
of two or three hundred francs upon a new romance puts him in 
high hopes and spirits. Yet still his earnings scarcely suffice for his 
necessities. All this time, however, he is laying by stores of know- 
ledge and experience, and everything remarkable he sees or hears is 
consigned to a pocket-book which he calls his garde- manger. 

In 1823 he entered into some speculations, the failure of which 
plunged him into debt that weighed most heavily upon him when 
success at last came. ‘These were a printing establishment and a 
type-foundry. The latter, Madame de Surville says, might have 
proved a most remunerative investment had her brother possessed 
sufficient capital to have carried it on. And so, at the age of twenty- 
nine, Balzac found himself laden with liabilities, and only his pen to 
discharge them—a pen of which no one as yet recognised the value, 
for his friends sti!l regarded him as little more than an incapable. 
“T must die,” he said bitterly, “in order that they may discover what 
I am worth.” But amidst poverty, debt, and contempt the power of 
his genius still supported him, and still alone, without encouragement 
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or support, he went on his way. After his commercial failures (1827) 
he again left the paternal roof, and went to live in a room in the Rue 
de Tournon. “If one of my creditors,” he writes to his sister, 
“wishes to put me into Sainte-Pélagie, I shall be more happy there ; 
my living will cost me nothing, and I shall be no more a prisoner 
than my labour holds me captive at home. The postage of a letter, 
an omnibus, are expenses which I cannot allow myself, and I 
abstain from going out for fear of wearing out my clothes.” In “La 
Peau de Chagrin” he has drawn the sufferings of this period with a 
terrible power, and he afterwards confessed to his sister that, like the 
hero of that marvellous book, he had been tempted to end his 
struggles and his life at the same moment. But after this long 
dreary night day was at length dawning. In this Rue de Tournon 
he composed “ Les Chouans.” It was the first work to which the 
name of Balzac was appended, and it was the first in which the 
world began to recognise his genius. He was not, at this time, on 
good terms with his family, who were themselves in embarassed cir- 
cumstances, and, not unnaturally, exasperated at his repeated failures, 
and his obstinacy in refusing to turn to any other calling. ‘“ My 
‘Chouans’ finished,” he writes to Laura, “I will send them to you; 
but I do not wish to hear anything that is said of them, be it good or 
bad; family, friends, are incapable of judging an author.” 

In 1829 he made his first great success—“ La Physiologie du 
Mariage.” It is said that everything comes to the man who waits ; 
the greatness for which Honoré Balzac had waited and hungered in 
misery and poverty for years had come at last. Success over- 
whelmed all prudence, and he leaped at once from want to luxury. 
“Ina garret,” he said, “they will give me nothing for my works.” 
Such was his excuse. His sister takes up the same line of defence, 
and says that this luxury was greatly exaggerated, and was the 
means of procuring him a better price for his books. Nevertheless, 
the sad consequences of his extravagance were perpetual debts and 
embarrassments, and a life of unceasing toil that ultimately killed 
him. 

From 1827 to 1836 he lived on bills, the paying and renewing of 
which, with heavy interest, anticipated all his earnings, and thus 
compelled him as quickly as one was discharged to draw another. 
He used to compare his dete flottante, as he called it, to a snow-ball, 
which always grows larger as it rolls. ‘That debt so increased as it 
rolled over the months and years that at times he despaired of ever 
acquitting himself of it. During all this time his labours were enor- 
mous. From 1827 to 1848 he published ninety-seven works, making 
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ten thousand eight hundred and sixteen pages of an edition, which at 
least tripled the ordinary octavos of the booksellers, and all were 
written without a secretary, and every proof was corrected by his own 
hand. References to these almost superhuman labours are scattered 
throughout the letters. In one place he mentions that he goes to 
bed at six o’clock in the evening, rises at midnight, and works sixteen 
hours successively. “ Believe nothing bad of me,” he writes to a 
lady ; “say he works day and night, and there is only one thing 
astonishes you—that you have not already heard of his death. I 
digest at the Opera or at the Italiens ; those are my only recreations, 
because there I need not think or speak—it is sufficient to look and 
listen. Yet Ido not always even go there.” “I was so fatigued 
with work,” he says in another place, “that I fell down at the Opera 
as I alighted from my conveyance. Since my return I have gone 
back to my writing, and I do not stir from my table. During all 
this week I am nailed with proofs. I have to do the article of the 
Revue for the two last Sundays of the month, a work for Mame, and 
the second dizaine of the ‘ Drdlatiques,’ without counting two reim- 
pressions. Is not that enough to occupy three or four men? I rise 
at six. I correct ‘ Les Chouans,’ then I work at ‘ La Bataille’ from 
eight to four in the morning, and during the day I correct what I 
have done in the night. That is my life; dost thou know of any 
more occupied?” ‘Good God, I work night and day to earn 
money and pay it !” he writes to his mother (1832). 

There are men to whom fortune is implacable. They may wrest 
gifts from her by indomitable energy or patience, but upon every favour 
so extorted she lays a curse ; the canting world cries the curse is in the 
man who uses the gifts badly. But man is what circumstances and 
surroundings make him. Had Balzac won a modest competence 
at first, had the iron never entered so deeply into his soul, his 
career might have been a more discreet one. But poverty too long 
endured invariably demoralises. Men who suddenly rise from penury 
to plenty either become misers or spendthrifts ; sudden reactions fly 
to extremes, and but seldom lead to the golden mean. The whole 
life of this man is one sadness; there is not one gleam of real, 
bright, hot sunshine throughout it; every ray is robbed of half its 
brilliance by the dark clouds through which it passes. Years of 
soul-depressing misery, then fame and money beyond his largest 
hopes, but swept away even before possessed, body-killing labour, and 
its necessary sequel—an early death. “ All these misfortunes may 
be traced to his own errors,” replies the moralist. Ay, but when we 
come to trace the errors to their source, who or what is accountable 
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for them? Himself? Or is it fortune or fate, or whatever you 
choose to call the occult powers which rule our destinies? 

Sometimes he would arrive at his sister’s house overwhelmed by 
work, fatigue, and difficulties, scarcely able to drag himself along, his 
face yellow and haggard. “ Do not console me,” he would say, “ it 
is useless, I am a dead man.” Then in a dolorous tone he would 
begin the recital of some new embarrassment, or take out some 
proofs with a melancholy air, exclaiming, “I shall be dull; my 
sister!” “Bah! one is not dull with such works as you correct.” 
Then he would raise his head, and little by little fire and animation 
would steal into his face. “Thou art right,” he would exclaim, 
“these books will live, there is no blind hazard here—it can protect 
a Balzac as well as an imbecile. One of my millionaire friends—and 
I have some—or a banker not knowing what to do with his money, 
may come to me and say, “I know your immense talent and your 
difficulties ; such as you should be free, accept without fear—you 
shall acquit yourself—your pen is worth millions.” Then he would 
walk up and down the room gesticulating, and his face full of joyous 
excitement. “‘ Why should I not be a peer ; So-and-so became a peer. 
Why not a minister? Men who have made the tour of all ideas are 
best fitted to be governors of men.” Then he would fancy himself 
the governor of France, reforming abuses ; while the millionaire who 
should first help him to these honours would find his glory in being 
distinguished as the man who raised Balzac to the honours he 
merited. After this he would turn to his proofs, and read them 
enthusiastically aloud. ‘ Adieu,” he would cry at parting, “I shall 
run home and see if my banker is waiting for me; if he be not, I 
shall always find work, and that is my true fund-holder.” 

A strange character full of contradictions was his: here it is 
sketched by his own hand :— 

I study myself as I would anyone else. I enclose within my five feet two 
inches all the incoherences, all the contrasts possible ; and those who believe me 
vain, lavish, headstrong, light, without coherence of ideas, foolish, negligent, 
idle, without application, without reflection, without any constancy, a babbler, 
without tact, ill-informed, unpolished, whimsical, fickle, will be just as right as 
those who say I am economical, courageous, modest, tenacious, energetic, careful, 
a worker, constant, taciturn, full of finesse, polished, always gay ; he who shall 
say I am a poltroon will be no more wrong than he who shall say I am extremely 
brave ; in fine, learned or ignorant, full of talent or silly, nothing astonishes me 
more than myself. I finish by believing that I am only an instrument upon 
which circumstances play. 

It was in 1833 the idea first occurred to him to classify his works 
under different heads, and divide them into series, as “ Sctnes de la 
Vie Privée ”—“ de la Vie de Province,” &c. 
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-** The day which was illumined by this idea was a memorable day for him,” 
writes his sister. ‘‘ He set out from his-house in the Rue Cassini and ran to the 
Faubourg Poissonniére, where I then dwelt. ‘Salute me,’ he said joyously, ‘ for 
I am in train to become a genius.’ He then unfolded to us his plan, which 
frightened him a little. Vast as his brain was, it required some time to arrange 
that plan.” ‘‘He told us the news of the world of La ComEépIE HuMAINE 
as we talk of that of the veritable world. ‘Do you know who Félix de Van- 
deness marries? A Demoiselle de Grandville. It is an excellent match ; the 
Grandvilles are rich, in spite of what Mademoiselle de Bellefeuille has cost that 
family.’ If we sometimes asked pardon fora young man who was on the road 
to ruin, fora poor unfortunate woman whose sad fate interested us: ‘Do not 
trouble me with your sensibilities ; truths before everything. These people are 
weak, incapable. What happens is what ought to happen, so much the worse 
for them.’ One of the friends of Doctor Minoret excited our curiosity. My 
brother had said nothing about his life, but we were led to believe he had expe- 
rienced some great misfortunes. We asked him for some information. ‘I did not 
know M. de Jordy before he arrived at Nemours,’ he replied. ‘ Since he interests 
you I will some day bring his history to light.’ . . . . He never described a 
town or village without first visiting it, no matter how distant or remote the place 
might be. In taking leave of his family before starting on his journey he would 
say, ‘I am going to Alencgon or Grenoble, where Mademoiselle this or Monsieur 
that lives.’ ’’ 

From 1832 to 1835 we find him continually travelling, and letters 
written from all parts of France and Italy, but working as assiduously 
as ever, and with a brain full of plans for new additions to the 
“Comédie Humaine.” Some of his finest novels were composed 
during these years, notably “ Le Lys dans la Vallée,” “ La Recherche 
de ’Absolu,” and the strange mystical “ Louis Lambert.” “It isa 
work,” he says, “in which I have entered the lists with Goethe and 
Byron, with Faust and Manfred. It has cost me great labour, I 
was obliged to read so many books to write it.” A few days later he 
writes to his mother : “I have absolute need of distraction ; I have 
had so many sleepless nights, and drank coffee to such an excess, that 
I have had terrible pains and cramps. ‘ Louis Lambert’ is perhaps a - 
chef @euvre, but, it has cost me dear : six weeks’ continuous labour 
at Saché, and ten days at Angouléme.” “La Peau de Chagrin ” 
also belongs to this period. 

Literary projects alone, vast as his were, did not suffice to fill this 
restless intelligence. One time he was all eagerness over the fancied 
discovery of a new substance for making paper: it turned outa failure. 
His friends thought he would be disconsolate—they found him 
radiant. He had hit upon a new idea: “You people have never 
reflected,” he cried, “that the Romans, little skilled in exhausting 
mines, have left riches in their dross. Some savants of the Institute 
whom I have consulted are of the same opinion as myself, and I am 
going to set out for Sardinia. I shall travel the country on foot with 
ss2 
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a sack upon my back, clothed like a mendicant. I have calculated 
everything—6oo francs will suffice me.” He arrived at Bastia without 
asou; but his books were known and he was féted. The booksellers 
soon brought him back to Paris ; he returned with some specimens 
from the mines, which he gave to the chemists to analyse. A year 
afterwards, his tasks being accomplished, he returned to Sardinia, 
but on the way he had told his secret to the Genoese captain with 
whom he had sailed. 

“ As to the principal object of my journey,” he writes from Milan, 
“ everything turned out as I supposed, but the delay in my arrival has 
been fatal ; the Genoese has a contract with the court of Sardinia ; 
there is a million of money in the dross ; a house of Marseilles with 
which he has an understanding has tried it.” So did all his hopes 
fall to the ground. 

In the meantime he had purchased a small chateau in Touraine. 
He had an intense affection for his native province ; how charmingly 
and lovingly he has described and dwelt upon its beauties in “ Le Lys 
dans la Vallée.” “There,” he said, “ sweet and tranquil thoughts root 
themselves in the soul as the vine in the earth.” But the winter he 
spent in Paris in a splendidly furnished sa/on, where he received “ all 
the celebrities who were born or were about to be born.” His sister 
dwells as briefly as possible upon his extravagances, but we learn 
from other sources they were very great at this time ; he had his 
box at the two operas, his chariots, horses, suites of servants ; his 
dinners were among the most recherchés in Paris ; his rooms were 
filled with the most costly nic-nacs; his very walking-cane blazed 
with precious stones, many of them presents. nd still, to keep 
pace with such expenditure, the same terrible toil :— 

“T go to bed at six with my dinner in my mouth. The animal 
digests until midnight. Auguste pushes me a cup of coffee, with 
which my mind goes on its way till mid-day. I run to the printer 
with my copy and get my proofs to give exercise to the animal who 
dreams all the way he goes.” 

It was at this time (June 1833) he was engaged in what is 
perhaps the noblest of all his fictions—‘*t Eugénie Grandet.” His 
powers were now in their highest perfection, and every production 
of his pen was a chef-d’euvre. The labour he bestowed upon each 
was infinite. Writing of “Le Médecin de Campagne,” he says :— 
“There is not a phrase, an idea, which has not been considered, 
re-considered, read, re-read, corrected—it is frightful!” Although 
no work was commenced without long preliminary meditation, the 
alterations it received during the progress of composition, and while 
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passing through the press were innumerable ~ interlinings, transposi- 
tions, expansions, abridgments ; three or four, or even eleven or 
twelve, successive proofs would be so covered with corrections as to 
be almost illegible to the most practised eyes. There were not half 
a dozen printers in Paris who could decipher his copy, and even 
these would not enter the composing room without first stipulating 
that they should not have more than two hours of Balzac per day. 

By-and-by, to add to his other embarrassments, we find him 
engaged in a lawsuit with the editor of the Revue de Paris, who 
had sold, as Balzac thought unjustly, the right of republishing 
“ Le Lys dans la Vallée,” then appearing in its pages, to a St. Peters- 
burg house. He gained his lawsuit, and with it many enemies, the 
number of which was largely increased by the publication of the 
“Tllusions Perdus,” in which he attacks the whole body of feuille- 
tonists. For some time afterwards both journals and reviews were 
closed against him. So he created new ones. The first was the 
Chronique de Paris, to start which he borrowed the money. 
Théophile Gautier, Charles de Bernard, and other celebrities wrote 
for him ; but the thing failed for want of capital. Some time after- 
wards he started the Revue Parisienne, of which he wrote the 
whole of three numbers ! : 

About this time we find him arrested by his creditors. Then 
again resuming the old life of toil. How pathetic are these passages 
from a letter to Madame Hanska, the Russian lady who, years 
afterwards, became his wife. The date is 1836 :— 


What a long and sad adieu I have made to those lost years: swallowed up 
without return. They have given me neither perfect happiness nor entire misery ; 
they have made me live frozen upon one side, burned upon the other; and now I 
feel myself holding to life only by a sense of duty. I have gone into the garret 
where I now am with the conviction that I shall die there exhausted with work. 
I thought I should support it better than Ido. For more than a month I rise at 
midnight and go to bed at six; I have dieted myself as low as it is possible to live 
that I may not give to the brain the fatigue of digestion ; not only do I feel weak- 
nesses I cannot describe, but so much life communicated to the brain that I 
experience singular inconveniences. I sometimes lose the sense of perpendicularity ; 
even in bed it seems to me that my head falls to the left or the right, and when I 
rise I am as it were weighed down by an enormous weight that seems to be in my 
head. I can understand how the absolute continuance and immense labours of 
Pascal caused him to unceasingly see an abyss on each side of him, and not to be 
able to do without a chair on either side of his own. . . . ‘‘ La Vieille Fille” was 
written in three nights; ‘‘ Le Secret de Ruggieri” was written in a single night. 
. . « I must plunge into the Augean stables of my style and sweep away the faults. 
. . . From time to time I rise, I contemplate the ocean of houses that my window 
overlooks, from the Ecole Militaire to the Barritre du Tréne, from the Panthéon 
to the Arc de l’Etoile, and after having breathed the air I go back to my work. 
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These days and weeks of toil were of course succeeded by in- 
tervals of relaxation, in which the money coined out of his very life 
blood was scattered wildly in luxuries and excesses. Year after 
year there is the same burden to his letters—after so many months 
he will be free of debt, he is labouring incessantly for that end. 
But the labours completed, the money won, the debts paid, the 
round begins again: new obligations, more toil, more promises. All 
this time he is deep in the debt of his publisher, Werdet, who is 
ultimately ruined by him. More than once while he is abroad 
we find him assuring Werdet that a MS. is completed, and will be 
sent off by the next mail, of which work not a line has been written, 
and in one or two instances the novel was never written at all. Some 
of his best works were indifferently paid. For “ Le Lys dans la Vallée” 
he received only 8,000 francs, half of which was paid by the 
Revue de Paris, half by his publisher. In a letter dated 1832, 
we have the following account of earnings:— 
From September to February, six months of the Revue de Paris 3,000 francs. 


*La Bataille’ . . . . é ° P . . o £680:.. s 
A volume of the ‘ Drdlatiques’ . é . > ° © 3080 5, 
Four new volumes for Mame . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ « §,000 45 


"12,000 francs. 

In 1845, however, we find him reckoning upon receiving, sup- 
posing it to be a success, 40,000 francs for “ Les Paysans ”—30,000 
from the bookseller, and 10,000 from the journal in which it first ap- 
peared. To this he adds 15,000 francs for an impression of “La 
Comédie Humaine,” together with 10,000 francs for other works. 

In 1838 he had a villa, Les Jardies, built near Sévres, which he 
styles in one of his letters, “Une vraie maison d’opéra-comique, 
where I desire to labour far from the world, and where those who 
love me will find me if they wish.” A year later Les Jardies came to 
grief. “Iam in the depths of a frightful misery,” he writes to his 
sister (March 1839). All the walls have fallen, the builder not having 
made any foundations ; and all this, although his doing, falls upon 
me, for he is without a sou, and I have as yet given him only 6,000 
francs on account.” But the letter contains even worse news 
than this. The Renaissance had offered him 6,000 francs down to 
write a piece in five acts. The agreement was made. “ And I was 
in great need of 6,000 francs. At the end of February I set to work; 
I pass sixteen days and sixteen nights in labour, sleeping only three 
hours out of the twenty-four ; I employ twenty workmen to print it, &c. 
My directors have no money, or perhaps Dumas, who had broken 
his. word with them, and with whom they were on ill terms, has gone 
back to them. They will not listen to my piece ; they refuse it.” 
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This play, ‘‘ L’Ecole des Ménages,” was his first dramatic venture. 
He was never successful as a writer for the stage, although he was 
ambitious to be so, and gave some attention to that species of com- 
position during the last years of his life. But he was too minute, 
too analytical for a dramatist. His best play is “ Le Faiseur,” the 
original of Charles Mathew’s “ Game of Speculation.” 

In the year 1845 he was all excitement over a new residence he 
was building at Monceau, where he had speculated in some land, 
which, according to his calculations, was one day to bring him a 
fortune by being let for building. ‘‘ But,” he writes, “I regard it as 
a frightful misfortune to have to pay 20,000 francs to cancel debts 
which prevent me from becoming a landed proprietor.” His letters 
are full of this project. The money for works, not a line of which is 
written, is all disposed of in advance. It is painful to read the letters 
of this period, so full are they of worry and excitement, debts to pay, 
speculations, books to write, labours to be accomplished, and at last 
complaints of failing health. His letters now become journals, and 
are nearly all directed to Madame Hanska, the Russian lady to whom 
he was engaged to be married, and are extremely interesting as a 
picture of his life at this period. 

In 1847 he journeyed to Vierzschovnia, in Asiatic Russia, where 
the estate of the Countess Hanska was situated. Now recommenced 
his letters to his sister and mother, containing descriptions of Russian 
life. There he remained until after his marriage, in the spring of 1850. 
Repose and freedom from care seemed to be at length within his reach, 
for his wife was rich. But symptoms of heart and lung disease had 
long appeared, and were no doubt intensified by the Russian climate. 
He had a serious attack in the previous winter, and had been ordered 
by his physicians perfect rest. “If I return to Paris,” he writes to a 
friend (1849), ‘it will be a great happiness, for this time, at least, it 
is necessary for my cure. I have sadly paid for the excesses of 
labour to which I have been delivered during the last ten years above 
all, but we will not speak of that.” He returned to Paris two months 
afterwards—to die in his mother’s arms. ‘The last letter in this col- 
lection is to Théophile Gautier ; it was written, under his dictation, by 
his wife, but is signed by his own hand, which also added under- 
neath, “I am not able to read or write.” , 

Fortune did indeed lay her ban upon Honoré de Balzac. 


H,. BARTON BAKER, 
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TABLE TALK. 


CIENCE deals with a wide range of subjects. She is as ready 
to investigate the formation of a tear as the rounding of a 
world, the analysis of a smile as the origin of a race. One of her 
latest subjects of research, though not quite a new one, is the buzzing 
of insects. Réaumur showed long ago that the movement of the 
wings alone will not explain the phenomenon, for a blowfly will buzz 
after his wings have been removed. Lesides, the coleoptera, or 
beetles, though they often produce when flying a dull booming noise, 
are not able to buzz in the proper sense of the word, so that the 
active use of wings is not sufficient of itself to explain the buzzing of 
insects. True buzzing involves the production of two distinct sounds, 
a grave sound and a sound one octave higher. The former is due 
to the wings alone, for if the wings are removed it is never heard. 
The latter is never heard a/one during the flight of insects. It is 
only observed apart from the great vibrations of the wings, when the 
insect alights, or is prevented from moving. This acuter sound is 
emitted only by the diptera, or two-winged insects like the fly, and 
the hymenoptera, or four-winged insects like the bee. Now although 
the wings are seen to tremble rapidly when the sharper sound is 
emitted alone, yet the sound continues when the wings are removed. 
M. Jousset de Belesme finds that the sound is caused by the rapid 
motion of the muscles which serve the insect for flight. These 
muscles are not inserted in the wing itself, but in the part of the 
thorax which supports the wing. With each movement of the wing 
the form of the thorax changes under the influence of the thoracic 
muscles. These muscles vibrate twice for each vibration of the 
wings. Thus there are two sounds, and the sharper, being due to 
vibrations twice as rapid as those which produce the acuter, is an 
octave higher. 


OW that Mr. Ruskin’s earlier books and pamphlets have become 

so scarce, collectors and admirers of his writings, and the 

many fervent disciples whom he has gathered around him, will re- 
joice to hear of a little privately printed pamphlet of some fifty pages, 
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entitled : “ The Bibliography of Ruskin, a Bibliographical List of 
the Published Writings in Prose and Verse of John Ruskin, M.A., 
from 1834 to the present time.” This includes not only all the 
books and pamphlets, but the numerous letters that lie buried in old 
English and Scotch newspapers. The compilation is issued, I 
believe, with Mr. Ruskin’s full sanction and approval, though with- 
out his assistance or co-operation, and may be had on application to 
the editor, Mr. Richard Herne Shepherd, 5 Hereford Square, S.W. 


HE task of conciliating Ireland proceeds but slowly, if we may 
judge from the indecent and hysterical onslaughts of the so- 
called National press upon Judge Keogh. A man with some ex- 
perience as a teacher of Irish Catholic children tells me that disloyalty 
is openly and constantly avowed by the youths under his control, 
and that Catholic schools in Ireland are mere hotbeds of sedition. 
Itis true that nothing comes of this treason constantly expressed, 
and it is certain that measures of restriction or repression would 
be worse than fruitless. I have heard meanwhile two anecdotes 
curiously illustrative of the state of things in certain districts in Ireland 
concerning another purely Irish institution. Speaking of the agent 
of a certain noble lord whose name has been prominently before the 
public of late, an Irish farmer declared him the most unpopular man 
in Ireland. ‘How comes it, then, he is not shot like so many 
others?” demanded my informant. “Faith, I suppose,” answered 
Paddy, “it’s because what’s everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business.” 
The second story, more characteristic still, was told me by 
a gallant general whose Irish estates border on those on which 
the incidents are supposed to have occurred. “Instructed by a 
certain lord to see if another turn of the screw could not be en- 
forced, the agent called together the tenants and told them it was 
the intention of his lordship to raise their rents. ‘You can afford 
it well enough,’ continued the agent, ‘only look what a price things 
have risen to.’ Silence fell on the assemblage and was broken at 
last by an old farmer, who exclaimed, ‘ Things hez gone up in price, 
there’s no denyin’ ov it. It used to cost a pound to get an agent 
shot, and now, be jabers, it costs two.’” The hint was, I believe, 
sufficient, and the turn of the screw was not applied. 


F the vagaries of advertising, the latest development is a printed 
match, the manufacturer of which thus dilates upon its 
advantages: “There is no article that has a larger or more general 
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consumption than the Wooden Match; it penetrates into every 
household, from the palace to the cottage, etc. ; and the care re- 
quired in its manipulation, while flaming, ensures attention to the 
matter printed thereon.” But would not that in time ensure one 
getting one’s fingers burnt? It is no doubt very convenient (for 
Daffy) to get Daffy’s Elixir, for example, engraven on the tablets of 
our memory by the lurid glare of a lucifer match; and if, through a 
divided attention, a blister is raised at the, same time, one is still less 
likely to forget it. The notion is ingenious, but unless the advertiser 
is himself a match-maker, I don’t see how I am to se// my matches, 
even after I have printed “ Buy Belgravia,” or “ Read the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,” on all four sides of it. 


OR the first time since London was a city, the resident can walk 
from any one part to any other part by the most direct route 
without having to pay any species of impost. The bridges are now 
free, and the obnoxious toll-gates, so long an obstruction and an 
anachronism, are removed. It is wonderful that they have been 
allowed to remain so long. An immense benefit is conferred by their 
removal upon the poorest classes in London. Now that the toll is 
removed, is there not a chance that the southern bank of the Thames 
may be used for residential purposes? ‘There are thousands of men 
who are compelled to live in London. Houses and chambers have 
doubled, and in some cases quadrupled, in rent during the last decade. 
A house in Adelphi Terrace cannot now be obtained under three 
or four hundred pounds a year. Is it not possible, I ask, to make 
available the opposite frontage? I believe that if a fine terrace were 
built on that portion of the southern bank between Waterloo and 
Westminster Bridges, a great addition would be made to the beauty 
of London, and a remunerative speculation would be accomplished. 
By way of the bridges now freed, the site is not so far from central 
London as those parts of the Grosvenor estate which are now among 
the most fashionable quarters in London. 


E are apt to imagine that in these times there is no reason to 

fear lest the works of our great writers should be impaired 

by verbal errors arising from misinterpretation of the original MS. 
For does not the author revise and re-revise the proofs, and perhaps 
in many editions? Yet everyone who is at all acquainted by ex- 
perience with the work of proof-correction, must be aware that an 
author may pass again and again over a verbal error even of the 
most absurd kind, if only the mistake is not such as to mar the 
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sound of the sentence in which in occurs. For in correcting a proof 
the attention is almost exclusively directed to what the eye and the 
ear can detect—errors of spelling, collocation, grammar, and so forth— 
while the meaning of the words is not much noted. Hence it so 
frequently happens that the author who reads (as now and then an 
author will read) a book of his own, is horrified by seeing on the 
first page he looks at some utterly preposterous mistake which when 
correcting proofs he had allowed over and over again to escape his 
attention. I fancy Thackeray did not much read his own writings, 
except in correcting proofs, which is very different from ordinary 
reading. He certainly allowed some remarkable mistakes to be 
continued in edition after edition of his works. It might be worth 
while for Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. to have the original MSS., 
if still in existence, compared with the text during the issue of the 
new edition they are at present publishing ; for some of the mistakes 
affect the artistic quality of the passages in which they occur. As 
an illustration of the errors in question, take the two following cases, 
occurring within a few pages of each other in the “ Virginians.” In 
Chapter LXXI., after the fine sketch of the jealousy of Jack Lambert, 
George Warrington, “who has not been well pleased with brother 
Jack’s behaviour all day,” says to Mrs. Lambert, “ Brother Jack has 
not a fine temper, Aunt Lambert. He informs you all that I ama 
coward, and remonstrates with me for being angry. He finds his 
mistress gone to the country, and he bawls and stamps and swears. 
Oh fie! Oh Aunt Lambert, beware of jealousy! Did the quarrel 
ever make you jealous?” ‘The last words are so printed in all the 
editions, but they are nonsense. What Thackeray wrote was, out of 
all question, “ Did the General ever make you jealous?”—the 
General being General Lambert, Aunt Lambert’s husband. Apart 
from the absence of all meaning in the passage as it stands, the 
rudeness of the question really asked by George Warrington accords 
with what is said directly after, in that his “soul was wroth within 
him,” and that “he was bent on quarrelling with somebody,” as 
also with Mrs. Lambert’s reply, “You will make me very angry 
if you speak to me in this way.” The other case still more 
strangely mars an effective description. In Chapter LXXVII. 
Jack Lambert, telling George how he had taken his part with 
General Lambert, says, “ Upon this my lively little Het (who has 
much harshness) whispers to me, ‘Jack, mother and I will make 
you a dozen shirts, as sure as eggs is eggs’”—where we may be sure 


Thackeray wrote (or at any rate meant to write) “archness,” not 
“ harshness.” 
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gery of Hood may remember the manner in which, in his 
Ode to Rae Wilson, the humourist describes the method of 
conciliation which, on the recommendation of a bystander, a butcher 
adopted with a recalcitrant sheep. 

Stringing his nerves like flint, 

The sturdy butcher seized upon the hint, — 

At least he seized upon the foremost wether, — 

And hugg’d and lugg’d and tugg’d him, neck and crop, 

Just nolens volens, thro’ the open shop— 

If tails came off he didn’t care a feather, — 

Then walking to the door, and smiling grim, 


Ife rubbed his forehead and his sleeve together— 
There ! I’ve conciliated him ! 


FEAR this is the only kind of conciliation that our Indian 

tributary kings quite understand. The notion that we shall 
influence greatly men like Scindia or Oodeypoor by presents and 
decorations is childish. Oodeypoor is too polished and discreet to 
show openly his contempt for such honours as we may choose to 
award him. More impetuous potentates do not take much pains to 
disguise the estimation in which they hold gift and donor. The 
late King of Burmah is said to have subjected the portrait of Queen 
Victoria, with which he was presented, to indescribable indignities, 
and the late Nizam, I am told, when he received the Star of India, 
mistook apparently the place where it was intended to be worn, since 
he proceeded forthwith to sit upon it. As the complications likely to 
result from the war with Afghanistan will probably render necessary 
new attempts at conciliation, we had better make up our minds before- 
hand what species it isto be. Englishmen do not need to be endowed 
with any superfluous measure of loyalty to object to the portrait 
or gift of their Queen being dishonoured by an Asiatic, what- 
ever his rank. It will be wise accordingly to be careful in the gifts 
we bestow and the manner of their bestowal. What, however, may 
be contemned by the potentate may be grateful to the minister, It 
is among subordinates alone that titles and ribands produce results. 
Those who have had in their power to bestow decorations are the 
last persons likely to over-estimate their value. 


HE annexation of Galekaland, after the destruction of Kreli’s 
tribe, has been quickly followed by another step in the 
aggrandisement of the British dominion in South Africa. Between 
the Transkei territory and Natal there dwells a large tribe, which to 
the number of 200,000 occupies the country on each side of the 
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Umzimvoobo (St. John) river. The Pondos, whom Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, in his “ South Africa,” insists do not belong to the Kaffir 
race, are divided into two sections, the larger portion, of which 
Umquikela was the chief, being on the east side, and the smaller, 
under Umquiliso, on the west bank of the river. For years past the 
possession of the mouth of the Umzimvoobo has been coveted by 
the British colonists, on account of its forming a very good harbour, 
better, it is said, than that of Durban, and two years ago Sir Henry 
Barkly endeavoured to obtain permission from Umquikela to establish 
a customs officer there, but was unable to get the consent of the 
chief and his tribe. In July last a portion of the west bank was 
purchased from Umquiliso, and about the same time, a dispute having 
arisen with regard to the surrender of some fugitives from Griqualand 
East, a military force was despatched against Umquikela. The 
cession of the east bank of the river was demanded, and also per- 
mission to appoint a resident magistrate, and the chief was warned 
of the consequences of refusal. A meeting was arranged to take 
place between Colonel Wood and Umquikela, but the latter, taking 
fright at the armed array of the British and suspecting treachery, 
failed to put in an appearance. Without more ado, Sir Bartle Frere 
issued a proclamation deposing him, and directing the subordinate 
chiefs to regard the British Government as the sole paramount au- 
thority. The union jack was hoisted by General Sir F. A. Thesiger, 
and without any show of resistance the country was annexed, and 
Residents were appointed on both banks of the river. Fortunately 
the Pondo chief is said to have been opposed to war, doubtless 
aware of the uselessness of contending against the British. In this 
way the last of the independent tribes intervening between the Cape 
Colony and Natal has been brought under British rule, an event 
which may for long have been considered inevitable. Let us hope 
that the newly acquired power will be used for the benefit and 
protection of the tribe which has so peacefully been brought under 
the influence of civilised government. 


S a consequence of the influx of Englishmen into Paris to visit 

the great show at the Trocadero, the Parisian journals have 

been full of complaints of the absurd costumes and the extrava- 
gant behaviour of their guests. There is certainly some cause for 
grumbling. To make amends, it seems, for the inflexibility of social 
laws as regards costume at home, the Englishman, so soon as he 
finds himself in France, breaks out into the wildest eccentricities of 
attire. A brilliant writer in a daily journal, whom I may with no 
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breach of confidence assume to be Mr. Sala, tells how he saw recently 
an English lady and gentleman parading the streets of Paris with 
knapsacks and alpenstocks. It is difficult to imagine the state of 
mind of people who can dona knapsack for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the Boulevard des Italiens, or grasp an alpenstock for that 
of scaling the hill of Montmartre. While admitting, however, all 
that is said concerning the bad taste of the travelling Englishman, 
and condemning vigorously the vandalism of the young Mohocks 
who deface public monuments or make night hideous in quiet French 
towns, I ask French writers who are eloquent in declamation 
against English visitors to remember the condition of affairs. Paris 
boasts herself the show-place of Europe, and does her best to attract 
within her walls the travellers from whose patronage no small pro- 
portion of her wealth is drawn. Englishmen area nation of travellers. 
While it may be fairly inferred that a foreigner in England, if he be 
not engaged in commerce or have no special reason to avoid the 
importunities of the police of his native land, is a man of position and 
education, in France no such assumption is justifiable concerning 
Englishmen. Men of all classes travel. The men, then, in their ex- 
travagant coats and knickerbockers, and the women in “ poke” bonnets 
and other marvels of headgear, are not necessarily or frequently, 
as the French journals assume, English gentlefolk. Not seldom 
they are small tradesmen. More frequently they are the nouveaux 
riches from manufacturing districts, people whose behaviour would 
be found as strange in London as it appears in Paris. The offence 
of irreverence in churches, moreover, of which complaint is justly 
made, is not confined to Englishmen. Still, it must be owned that in 
this respect they are the most frequent and most flagrant offenders. 
It is not, however, zeal for Protestantism, as Frenchmen sometimes 
assume, that makes the English traveller enter a Catholic church 
with a cigar between his lips and fill the edifice with unwonted in- 
cense. It is an offence which has a name in Catholic theology, and 
in palliation of which something is advanced. It is crassa ignorantia. 


T a moment when every veteran who has seen service in India, 
whether under John Company or under regal or imperial rule, 

is furbishing up his well-worn uniform and sharpening his rusty sword 
on the chance of a brush with the Afghans, anecdotes concerning these 
doughty warriors and their doings have a certain amount of interest. 
Once on a time, then, during a period of restoration and repair, the 
Atheneum Club had, after the fashion of less “august abodes,” to 
be closed, and its members, like so many dispossessed gods on whom 
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the portals of Olympus had been shut, found themselves without a 
shelter. As nothing short of a social revolution would be involved 
in a parvenu club, like the Garrick for instance, making advances to 
the Athenzum, some institution not directly connected with literature 
had to come to the rescue. Such a service was rendered by the 
East India United Service Club in St. James’s Square. Once ad- 
mitted into their temporary home the members of the Athenzeum 
found the curries inimitable—this was some years ago, it must be 
remembered—the general cuisine excellent, and the wines all that 
could be desired. One thing alone interfered with their comfort and 
inspired them with longing to return to the quiet of their usual 
haunts. Wherever they went they were followed by a low murmurous 
sound which seemed to pervade the entire establishment. The 
most curious and inquisitive of the visitors at length ascertained the 
meaning of this noise, which arose from the continuous growl of the ° 
older members of the club over the rapidity with which all branches 
of the service were going to the devil. 


AM pretty certain that some time ago I communicated to you 
the brands by which the sherries in a certain military mess were 
known to those who drank them. They called one Vunguam dormio, 
and the other, emo me impune lacessit. ‘Thus the gallant officers 
not only stigmatised indifferent liquor as it deserved, but established 
for their regiment a reputation for wit that does not always ac- 
company prowess in the field. And now the wine merchants of the 
corps have sent down a third wine, and it has been christened 
Resurgam. 


[* is a great satisfaction to live in times when 


Science stretches forth her arms 
To reach from world to world, and charms 
Her secret from the latest moon ; 


but one feels at times she rather overdoes it. The possession of 
a lactometer, for example, makes one distrustful of human nature, 
because it shows us that genuine milk is not to be had. 


We sleep upon an iron bed 
And fancy it’s a feather one, 

We think our ceiling’s made of oak : 
Lor bless you, it’s a leather one. 


And we don’t thank the wise friend who undeceives us. Science in short 
as a detective is often very unpleasant, but never so much so as when 
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she goes back upon herself, and proves that her own teaching, which has 
governed our actions for ever so long, has been founded on a mistake. 
Dr. E. Lewy of Vienna has, it seems, demonstrated beyond a doubt 
that “all the bathing cures supposed to have been effected by the 
various mineral springs” are, to speak familiarly, “my eye and Betty 
Martin,” since, “ from a chemical point of view, the action of the 
most opposite waters must be one and the same.” If you take them 
inside you—such as Epsom salts, for example—certain results un- 
doubtedly take place ; but whether you bathe in the waters at Schwal- 
bach or Schlangenbad, the effect is precisely the same, and what 
seems to happen, so far as ¢hey are concerned, is only due to your 
imagination. This is bad news to those who have submitted them- 
selves to discipline at Wiesbaden and elsewhere, and who have now 
to regret the mornings passed in an atmosphere of steam, and an 
aroma of rotten eggs, under the impression it was doing them good. 
Never shall I forget my first bath at the latter place : the horror 
with which I regarded the scum upon its surface, only to be seen in 
England in the common tank of a casual ward. 

“ But this is not fresh,” I said to the attendant. ‘‘ Here has been 
some Russian or Prussian.” “ Pardon me, Herr Englishman, if 
there Aad been, the water would have been comparatively clear.” 

I never quite believed him, and took out my twenty “tickets” to 
the very last in fear and trembling : and now to think that it was all 
in vain ! 

“ Oh, Waley, Waley !” as the exquisite Scotch ballad puts it: “ Oh, 
Lewy, Lewy !” 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 








